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ABSTRACT 

This booklet is intended to stimulate discussion 
about the potential influence of peace museums as a way to educate 
the public about peace. Four papers are included representing four 
somewhat different perspectives. The first paper, "The Environment 
for Peace Education: The Peace Museum Idea" (Terence Duffy), outlines 
the origins and the growth of the peace museum idea and discusses 
categories of such museums, especially the Irish Peace Museum 
Project. The second article, "On the Creative Principles, Message, 
and Thematic Content of a Peace Museum" (Peter van den Dungen) , 
details some of the principles and content of a peace museum, 
presenting a general outline of 18 possible major themes. The third 
paper, "A Peace Museum as a Center for Peace Education: What do 
Japanese Students Think of Peace Museums" (Kazuyo Yamane) , discusses 
present trends and possibilities in the peace museum field. The final 
essay, "Peace Museums as Potential Instruments of Peace Education: 
Viewpoints Expressed by Members of the PEC Network" (Ake Bjerstedt), 
provides responses to a questionnaire about the positive interest in 
the idea of peace museums as potential instruments for peace 
education, based on 60 respondents from 25 different countries. 
(EH) 
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introduction 



I-\iiic;iliiit; I'of is In piincipli" iclc\;ini for age ijir..jps. Most peace 

educators primarily tiiink ahoiil peace education within sciuiois and uni- 
versities. But target groups outside the t'omiai educational system, "adults in 
general", are oC course also important. Hxamples of \eliicles in this case may 
be our mass media (newspapers. TV etc.). Peace museums may be one 
potential instrimieut. lunvever (that, by the way. may be useful both within 
the general public and for schools). The peace museimi idea has been around 
for some time, but so far the peace nui'-ciuns of the world arc quite lew, and 
there has not been vcr_\- much discussion about them, not c\ en among peace 
educators. This booklet is intended to stimulate such discussion. 

I'oiu- |iapcrs are included representing four somewhat different per- 
spectives. Three of these papers were recently presented at the peace edu- 
catum sessions of the luudpean Peace Research Association Conference in 
Budapest (No\. 12- 14. 1M9.^|. 

In the first paper. Terence I)uff_\ (from the l.'niveisity of I'lster, Loiuloii- 
derry. Northern Ireland) outlines the origins and the growth of the peace 
inuseiuii iilea and discusses some \arious categories of such museums, 
drawing upon his cvperiences of the Irish Peace Museimi Project. 

Peter \an den Dungen (from Bradford University, liiigland) is a leader in 
and carl_\ pionioter of the field of peace musciuns who rccentl_\ organized an 
iulcrnalioiial conference for ilirectors and stall of peace and anti-war 
museiuiis. In his article, he goes into some detail about the principles and 
content of a peace nuiseiun. presentmg among other things a general oiuline 
I'l eighteen possible nia|or thciiu's. 

1 he third paper is authored b_\ Ka/u_\o ^ aiiKine, who is in cliaige ol the 
International l'.\chaiige Sjclion of a peace museum aiiil a center for peace 
education in Kochi C'il_\. .lapan. She has \isited several peace iiiuseunis in 
othei coiiiiliics and has collected wiitten opinions fiom .hipancse students on 
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peace iiuise'jiiis. Based on lliese \ari(uis experiences, Ka/.uyo Yaiiiaiic 
discusses preseiil trends and possibilities in the peace nuiseuni field. 

The I'ourth and final paper is authored by the present cditiir (from Malmo 
School of Hducation. Sweden). As coordinator of Pl-.C (Peace Hducation 
Coniinission). I have ret|uested the members of this transnational network of 
people interested in peace education to answer a questionnaire on peace 
museums. This presentation prcn ides glimpses from the answers gi\ en by the 
first 60 respondents, representing 25 diflerent countries-'. The positi\e 
interest in the idea of pe ice museums as potential instruments for peace edu- 
cation was very ob\ ious in most of the replies. 

fiopefull>. the various suggestions r resented in the four papers of this 
publication can pro\ ide some starting-points for future thinking and 
planning in the hitherto underdc\el(iped. but potentially fruitful area of 
peace museums. 

A.B. 



AN KNVIRONMliNT FOR PKACK A HON: 

THi: pi: ACK Ml SKl'M IDK A 



I'c rent e DiiJJy 
L'iii\ oi siiy of L'IsIlm- 
Magcc College. Londonden) 
Noiihcrn Irchind 

Societies all o\er tlie world lia\e eonsiriieted public museums to com- 
memorate war. gaihcrinji their memorials to historic conflicts am! 
veiieraled war heioes. The question is increasingly being asked, why not a 
museum to celebrate peace? The answer lo that ciuestion is being found 
lodas in ihc world-wiile growth of peace nuisounis. These museums, 
grounded in the activities of nationals. ha\e a regional base but thes 
embod)- a laiger international quest for peace education through the \ isual 
arts. The)' also enshrine a fundamental concept of peace env ironment, 
thereb) creating a true 'cultuie of peace'. The peace museum idea has now 
reached fruition and i.s rcnecled in the c.xpan.sion of the concept in cities as 
tli\crsc as Chicago (fiSA). Londonderry (Northern Ireland). Berlin 
((ierinans) and Tokyo (.lapani. At the Inleriialio'ial Conference on Peace 
Museums which met in Bradford (I'K) in .Seplenibcr 1992 over I'ifly 
museum facilities from all o\er the woiid were represcnied. Tlie network 
which oiiginaicd from that conference has yielded news of many othei' 
'museunis of peace'. These museums conslitulc a \ilal force for peace 
education. Their role as a potent mechanism Ibr non-formal peace work has 
barcl) been tecogni/cil aiul consiiluies an outsiaiuling new opportunits- for 
peace educators. 



I I he Orijjiris of Ihe IVacc .Museum Idea 

One is fuHpicnll> askcti the bliini t|uesiion 'what e\acll_\ is a peace 
niuscuni'' It is ilillicnil lo reply with an cquall) succmcl answer. The 
origins ol such a tlisparale Irenil in the museum workl arc complex and the 
lange nl inslitulions which might be incorporaletl uiulci- the 'peace museum 
banner' ,:>c diverse. However, a common thread in sui'h facilities is a 
^llale^l coiiL.MM with peace edikalion thiough the ails. Starting beloic the 
fiisi woild wai. the itiea of museums which aUl piesei\e a liisloiv ol 
peacemaking (not |usi ol w.iimakii i.M look root and in the coiiise of the 
ceiiluiA mans miiseunN lia\i' enibiaied this theme. In the past twenu \ears 
lespeciallv in .fipaii. l iiiope and Aiueiica) there has been coiisulei able 



interest in tiie pe;ice nuiseuni ide;i imii in ;i range of countries, nuiseums 
iiave opened to considerable public interest and popularity (DulYy. iyy3). 

Peace museums are now emerging as a global treiul in museum 
development. The product of state, group or individual efforts - tiiese 
museums have attempted to explore the relationship between conflict and 
the visual arts. They have endeavoured to act as vehicles of peace education 
by preserving the heritage of peacemaking and peace culture and by 
promoting an informed understanding of the origins of conflict. Such 
developments enshrine the broader concept of UNKSCO's concern in 
building a 'culture of peace'. 

The portrayal of conflict for purposes of 'peace education' is an old idea 
but one which has continuing importance in the exploration of the 
relationship between the visual arts and conflict. On their own. 
commemorations of war are inadequate as educational vehicles. So while 
there is polenc) in the memories evokeil by war paraphernalia the hope that 
such memorials will bind people together to prevent the recurrence of war 
is a futile one. in comparison, the past centurv has w itnessed the growth of 
museums dedicated to furthering peace. 

In the development of the idea there has been neither a set formula nor a 
typical institution. The establishment of peace museums in particular 
countries has reflected regional peculiarities and political factors as well as 
individual personalities and issues. There arc (however) a number of 
specific types of facility. There are galleries which describe themselves as 
'peace museums' as well as political entities whose origins lie in specific 
events. In the latter category one would include museums which explore 
particular catastrophes like nuclear war, genocide or holocaust. Many of 
these museums are strongly political in their treatment of particular 
subjects and (in some cases have been constructcil for particular ends) but 
nevertheless might be categorised within the broail 'peace museum' family. 
Then there are museums which focus on the general humanitarian nature of 
iiuliv iiluals or groups of indiviiluals. I-inally. it can be argueil that any 
gallery's programming might allow potential as a nuiseum of peace'. So 
the peace museum notion has enormous capacity for expansion if only it can 
be 'sold' to galleries which have relevance to its concerns. To that cMeiit at 
least, the peace museum ide.i is a consianiK growing one. 

In sum, there arc essentially foiu' stramls: ilisiinci peace imiscuins; 
museums which are ilevoted to particular events isuch as lluosluma's 
\Irnioiial Peace nuiseum); museums which are celebrations of peace 
exemplified through international luimaiiitarian law I such as the 
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Inleniatiiinal Red Cross and Red Crescent Miiseimi. Geneva); and gallery 
piojeets which while not currently 'I'lill blown' ha\e the potential to evolve 
as functional 'museums of peace'. The I'irst and last of these categories 
require some t'luther elaboration. When one speaks of a 'distinct' peace 
inuseum one is generally referring to a facility v\ hich has dedicated itself as 
a peace museum' - adopting that title and concerning itself first and 
foremost with exploring issues of peace and peace culture in the inuseimi 
context. The central theme of such a museum's exhibition is the issue of 
peace. Such facilities aie only a small proportion of the total numher of 
centres and museums which make a contribution to exploring issues of 
peace and contlict through the visual arts. This is why a strong argument 
must be made in support of the activities of the many museums and 
galleries whose programming focuses on these issues indirectly or 
periodically. Peace (and the absence of peace) are fundamental aspects of 
our society and by recognising the criticality of these themes many facilities 
have made important contributions in peace education without becoming 
distinct 'peace museums'. A good example would be the activities of the 
Peace .Museum Project in Northern Irelaiid which persuaded man\' I'lstei 
galleries to focus on peace issues. In time, such facilities may develop so 
that they become dc facto inuseimis of peace'. The most important thing is 
that all of these four different strands make a \ital total conti ihution to the 
cieati\c exploration of peace issues and hence to peace education. 

2 Tlu' (irowth of IViice Miiseum.s 

The Hague Peace Palace, founded b\ .Andrew Carnegie in the early I'^JOOs 
represents the fiist effort to create a museum dedicatetl solely to peace. It is 
in some sense a 'living museum' with paintings, sculptuics and busts of 
impoitant intciiiational llgincs. In this mannci the Peace Palace focuses on 
pc.H C through demonsiiaimg the grow ing niiportance of interiKilional law 
iTIu- Peace Palace. I')S')), llowe\ei. aside fioni the Peace Palace, the 
earliest peace museiniis were essentially anti-war museums. The first ol 
these was cieatcd b\ .lean de Bloch in l')()2 in Lucerne. Swit/erland (l)uff\. 
I'l''.'. p. .M. lionicalls it swilils became the casualty ot w.n. 

A second nnisoum. toundeil In I rnst biieilrich in Berlin in l')2.^ was 
also i.lcstro\ed b\ the forces which led to the Second W'orkl War 
il riedrich. I')S7). lean de Hlocli's 'Iniernational Miueum ol War and 
Peace' opeiaied on the thesis that war itself lestilied against war. Onh two 
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dl' his exhibitions deall specifically with peace; the first demniistrated the 
economic costs of war. The seconil displayed the texts of major 
international treatises, ironically because of the scanty treatment of peace 
issues per se the museum was initially applauded by military officers and 
ileplored by the peace mmenient. In comparison. tMledrich's Berlin-based 
museum had a more explicitly anti-war bias. Lectures and public debates 
were organised and there were plans to create a peace academy within the 
museum. By demonstrating the 'reality of war' through photographs of 
mutilated soldiers, [•riedrich hoped the \i)iuiger generation might he 
educated in an anti-militarist spirit. Not surprisingly the military \iewed 
such goals as sub\ersi\e. As the Na/i giu'ernment's power increased, the 
museum was destroyed. Ironically. I'ricdrich fled from Germany onl\- to 
ha\e the mobile peace museum he establishcil in Uriissels sackeil iluring the 
1*^)40 German iin asioii. 

The inter-war period thus wiinessod not only the downfall of these 
scattered initiatives but also the critical establishment of the peace museum 
idea. Other notable initiatives during these \cars includcil the 'Peace and 
League of Nations l!xhibition' organiscil at The Hague in I'.'.'^O. It is with 
the backgroiuid of these early precursors of the jteace museum idea in mind 
that we can undcrstanil the emergence ol' modern facilities building upon 
this tradition. 

Ot jiarticular interest is the l.indau Peace nuiscum. foundeil in H)7(i by 
the architect Thomas VN'eclis and which ojicncd in h)S() with the sujiport ot 
Pax Christi. Locateil at the meeting |ioinl ol thiee coniilries (.Austria. 
(icrnian\ and Sw itzerland I. the museum portra\s worlil histur) as not 
mercl\ a history of Wiirs hut also of peacemakers (iJulTy. I'-J^).^). 

.Another gooil example is the Peace museum, Chicago which ojiened in 
November P)S1 'ilcdicalcil to cxpKiring issues ol war and pe.ice through the 
visual, literary and performing arts' as 'there ha^ nevci been .1 museum in 
the I'S iledicated to raising the itublic eonseiousness ;ibout the issues 
involveil in buililing jteace' ('{"lie Peace Museum, pHJOi. So far it-- majoi 
exhibitions have incluiled 'Give I'cace .A Chance' (the campaigns ot leailing 
lock aiul folk musicians! ;md "I'he Cnfoi gettable Lire' (drawings In 
siuv Ivors of the Iliroshiiiia ami Naras.iki bombmgs.i Sigiiificantis , ihc 
woik ol the Chicago mii^eiini has iiispiied other plo|ects such ,is the Peace 
Museum i'roject. Northern Irelanil which starteil in [W-). In seeking to 
|neseive the '|iasi of |ieacemaking' m Northern Ireland, ihis project works 
111 association with local ait galleries aiul recoiicilialioii centres. The 
Chicago iiuiseiiiii has also inllueiKeil (lie 'Intern, itional Peace museum' 
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venture which was laiiiiehed in 1*^),S6 in Washington D.C. hy Helen Buiies 
but w iiicii recently ilissiiU eti its nun-prot'it status for lack ol' luiulini;. 

3 Issue-Based Museums 

.lust as the hattlefields ol' Flanders heeaiiie eqiiatetl w ith the dawn of a new 
era in war s(> too have Hiroshima and Nagasaki assumed a sytiibolie place u> 
the nuclear age. it is not surprising that today the most extensive collection 
ol' peace memorial buiklings coiisti'ucted in response to a particulai issue is 
to be found in Hiroshima. Within a year of the dropping of the atomic 
bomb its citizens had preserved the area as a peace site and on the fomth 
anniversary (6 .August 1949) legislation enshrined Hiioshima as 'a peace 
nieniorial city'. Its monuments include an A-bomb Cenotaph (with a 
register of \iclims). the Flame of Peace (which will burn imtil all nuclear 
weapons ha\e disappeared from the earth) and the A-bomb ilome. The 
Hiroshima Peace .Memorial Musemii and Memorial Hall opened in 1955. 
.Annual visitors to the .Museum nunibeied more than 1..^ million b\ PJSt) 
(Kos.ikai. IMSO. p.l5i, 

.A still more popular-based and politicalls more railical campaign 
uiulcrlines the .lapan Peace Museum Project which is currently e\ol\ing in 
Tokso. ,At the end ot' P)?^."! the Committee to establish the .lapan Peace 
MiiNeniii was f()riiiall\ creatcil and launched the Peace I'ile campaign' as a 
luiid-raismg effort, beatured in the buikling w ill be photographs, t'ibns and 
oilier educational events. 

In fact .lupan is todas probabl)- the most exciting region in the growth ol 
ll, peace museum idea. Almost e\ery si/able .lapaiie^e cit\ has its own 
peace museum (de\oted primarily to dialogue on the nuclear holocaust) and 
tlieie are maii\ substantial new projects. .Inst thice examples aie the 
activities ol the Osaka International Peace Center which details the 
destruction ol Osaka b\ B-29s; the K\oto Museum for Wcirkl Peace ot 
Kitsiimeikaii I'niveisity which looks more broaill) at wai and peace since 
P'f^. and the Himesuri Peace Museum, Okinawa which centres mi the 
battle ot Okinawa. It is sii'r.ificaiit in terms ot' the growth o| the peace 
iiiiiseiim idea in .lapan thai at the Intel iiat ion, d Coiiteieiice ol Peaic 
Museums held in Osaka in .September P^M a host ol .lapaiiese museums and 
peace I oiiiulat ions weie represented (Report. I')9|i. I oda\ . lapan 
loiistiliiles probabK the single most responsive eii\ iiniinieiit toi the peace 
iniiseiim idea 



,S(.-\ cnil other pciicc musv;uni ii)iti;iti\ cs have sprung up in the p;.ist decade 
as a response tii political events. A eomhiiied 'anti-war niuseuni and peace 
library' was established in Berlin-east in 1482 and west Berlin has housed a 
niodc.i 'peace nuiseuni' and 'anti-war museum' - all with strong political 
emphases (Spree. 1440/. in 1986 the 'Museum of Peace and .Solidarity' 
opened in Samarkand. IJ/.bekistan bs' members ol' the international 
fViendship club, 'lisperanto' (MAPW Nev\sletter. 1940). In recent years the 
National Museum of Australia, in Canberra, has createil a special 'peace 
collection' which includes material from the Australian peace and 
ilisarinanient movements (Hansen. 1491), The 'Caen Normaiuly Museum' 
commenced in 1988 on the site of the eighty-day battle in 1944. In. 149.^ a 
new Peace museum opens at Verdun where an estimated 700. OOO i-reneh 
and Cicrman soldiers lost their li\es in the l-"iist WorkI War. It is 
encouraging that amongst the newest peace museums are institutions which 
typil'y positive change in the international order. These include the Museum 
of IndcpeiKlonce in Namibia which celebrates the Namibian struggle; the 
I'ashkcnt Peace museum in IV.bekistaii which treats- regional iilentits' and 
culture in Central Asia, and the .lapan Peace Museum Project (mentioned 
abmel which articul.ites a broader approach to peace issues than previous 
institutions in contemporary Japan. 

New candidates are constantly coming on stream with concerns as diverse 
as the Caniboilian Cjcnociilo museum, a PJanish museum on I'N 
peacekeeping, auil a holocaust museum in Detroit. L'SA. The Cambodian 
I'uol Sleng Museum (with its stacks of photogra|ihie anil documentary 
eviilencel serves as a testament to the crimes of the Khmer Rouge. It has 
been loreefullv uscil'by the Plinom Penh ailininistration as an instrument of 
propagaiula to boost its own legitimacy by locusing hatred on its 
pieileecssor. This is all the more disioncerting since most of the leaders of 
that Vietnamese-installed government (including llim Sen and llcng Samrin) 
were at one time Khmer Rouge olficers themselves (Robin, m NN'heeler. 
1442. p. f,7i. 

4 lluniimitiirian-Orientatcd Museums 

I he tliiiil stiand of peace nuiscuins is those dedicated to celebrainig 
Inniianilarian woik. l vvo major examples ol' this ispe of cntitv include the 
phvsicallv nnprcssivc International Reil Cross anil Rcil Crescent Musemn in 
(iencva and the l loieiicc Nightingale Museum in l.oiulon. The (Icncva 
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imiM.'iiin sciAcs a diial-mlc in ik)cunienting the crcalitni of ihe Rcil Cross 
ami paving trilniic to the human >-pirit as it has emerged thrmighout the 
centuries. It features a panoramic audiii-visual show of the Soll'erino battle 
am! ilocunients Henrs Dunant's pioneering work. Included in the 
exhibitions are enormous cases containing the l-irst World war index files 
of the International Prisoners of War Agency. In comparison, the 
Nightingale Museum has an unassuming exterior. Its medium includes 
pictures, relics ami an audio-\isual presentation on Nightingale's lite. 
,\nother example of this category of museum is the House ot' /Vnne 1-rank in 
.■\mstcrdam which documents the l-rank family's experience under Cierman 
occupation. 

5 ("rciithe Progi iinmiln^ for Peace 

Moilcrn peace museums go beyond the idea of espousing the anti-war 
message' - positing instead a multi-faceted approach which encapsulates the 
world-wide quest for peace. Many galleries and museums have in recent 
>cars chosen to prioritise their exhibitions around peace themes. This raises 
the i|Uestion. what does a facility have to be io c institute a peace museum'.' 
It also begs a second question, when is a peace museum not a peace 
museum'.' To these inquiries there can he no easy reply. The answer is 
alwass (of necessits ) a matter of interpretation. One person's definitit)n of 
peace is another's propagand'i'. This is particularly obvious over sensitive 
issues such as the Jewish holocaust where institutions such as Israel's Yini 
\'ashem present a strong ptilitical eilge in portraying human tiagedy iYud 
\ ashem. I')S')). Iti that way what could be potential education t'or peace 
threatens to become an element in the complicated Arab-Israeli conllict. 

A gooil example of a gallery not avowedly a 'peace museum' but which 
contributes significantly to peace education is the Nicholas Roerich Museum 
which preserves the work of the veleran peace campaigner. .-Vnother case in 
point is the Alternative Museum which has pioneereil a number of 
controversial exhibitions on peace issues such as its Bell'ast/Heirul 
exhibition of IM"-)!). Both galleries are in New York citv. Also innovative 
are the ellorts of I'lstcr's Peace Museum Project encouiaging an agemla for 
Ihe aitwork of peace in N. Ireland galleries. There is much that can be ilone 
in this way with relatively limiteil resources. 

.■\n interesting new project is the Prairie Peace Park and Ma/e which 
hopes to open in Lincoln, Nebraska in 1')'),^ It iiKulels the concepts of 
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iiiteriiatioiKil L-oiipcrulion and environmental commitnieni with exhibitions 
whieii iiK-iiklc aiiti-wiir theitR's and an liarthship Hiiuse' made Ironi 
reeveied mateiiais. Since world peaee includes both proteelini; the people oT 
the planet anJ preserving the planet itself, a stronj! f'oeus in the Prairie 
project is environmental consciousness. These ideas ol' alternative 
environmental and international relations strategies should not be dismissed 
as naive, a I'act all the more salient in the wake oi' the appalliny ecological 
destruction caused by the Gull' war. .Metaphors from the prairie (diversit\. 
cooperation, respect foi l-'irst Nations) can lead to change il' people come 
awa\ with new ideas about an alternative world order. 

6 Peace Miiseiini.s: Past, Present and Future 

In Septembci \'-)'-)2 at the I'niversity ol' Bradl'ord an international con- 
I'erence on peace museums was held inider the auspices ol' the Giv e Peace A 
Chance Trust. The Trust is committed to the establishnieni ol a national 
peace museum in the I'.K. This event should do much to foster the growth 
ol peace museums ani.1 the incieasmg acceptance of the idea. I'eace museums 
have come a long vvav from the passionate anti-war message of de Blocli 
ani.1 l-'rici.lrich - although these impulses arc still present in nianv facilities 
one vvoukl call 'peace museums'. Mcire striking as an indicator ol change 
has been the pLitential of peace museums to articulate new concerns about 
the highly violent realities of the late twentieth century vvorkl. A good 
example of this trend is the Prairie venture with its futuristic portraval of 
the catastrophii. human and environmental consequences of eonllict. 

ll shoukrnot he forgotten that peace museums have never been remote 
Iroiii ihe highl;, political arena in which the\ have develo[ied. Ibis is 
rellectei.1 to some ':.\tent in the lesistance to peace work in various parts of 
the vvoikl. I 'nfortunatelv peace museums still face i.lil'ficult\ in gaining 
'eredibilitv ' oiitsii.le the peace activist coinmunitv. Of course these 
developments are also innuenccd b_\ the wider international political milieu. 
In l'^)0 l.ibva rei.|uested I'NIi.SCO's technical assistance in the preparation 
of a peace museum initiative. I'liis vvoukl have repiesented an important 
development lollowing rN'b..SC'()s iiiv olv enient m the [ilamiing ol the 
■lamahiriva's Museum (Bouchenaki. I'JSS). Ibis case illustrates |ust how lai 
past, present aiul future peace museum tlev elopment is embioiled in the 
Rcdifxilink of legional and international allaiis. Be that as it mav. peace 
museums constitute a eompellnig force foi peace ei.liication. Ihe peace 
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museum concept constitutes no less than u tola! env ironment for peace 
education which can only be ignored at their cost by peace educators. The 
potential in using peace museums as vehicles of peace education with a wide 
variety ot audiences is enormous. Alone, they represent probably the most 
\ aluable tool in uorking with non-formal and adult groupings that we ha\ e 
available. The peace museum idea is an outstanding new opportunity for 
peace educators and constitutes a vital challenge in working towards a 
global environment of peace education, 
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ON THE CREATIVE PRINCIPLES. MESSACE AND THEMATIC 
CONTENT OF A PEACE MUSEUM 

Peier van den Dim^icn 
Dcpartmcnl (if Peace Studies 
Uiiivcrsilv ol' Brailt'ord 
Bradford BD7 IDP. U.K. 

Definins "Peace" and "Museum" 

Tlic ihcmcs siij;gcsted hcliiw, and to be represented aiul illustrated in a 
peace nuiseiini. are based nil an elementary definitidn of the core concept 
"peace", namely "freedom from or cessation of war", with war being 
defined as "strife usually between nations conducteil by force" (both defmi- 
tions have been taken from the Concise O.xford Dictionary). 

"Museum" is ilefiiied by the same source as a "building used for storing 
and exhibition of olij,''-ts illustrating antiquities, natural history, ;irts. etc.". 

To li\e up to its name, and as a minimum requirement, a peace muscuni 
therefore should exhibit objects related to ideas, efforts, achiex enienis about 
peace (as ilelined abine). It scenis important to agree on the essentials of 
the enterprise, and not to lose sight of them, in order to have any hope of 
bringing it to a successful realisation. A coherent and feasible project 
requires a central theme and vision, and the exclusion (at least in the first 
instance) of everything that is not germane. 

The dangers and temptations to burden a peace museum with tasks and 
functions which aic inessential, secondary, or extraneous, arc olnious. 
"Peace" can easils be expandcil in such a way that virtually no human 
endeaxour is cxcliiilcil. startiny with intra-personal considerations. 
"Museum", likewise, is faced with competiny claims and interpretations. 
Research anil stuiis arc not the primaiy tasks of a museum, nor the setting 
up of a librais or of an information/ilocumentation centre. 

Recognition ol the specific anil unique task of a peace museum is 
dependent on the .iwareness of two faclois; liistly, the existence of ccnties 
for peace study and peace research, peace libraries and documentation 
centres: sccoudh. the long, diamatic and lich history of peace. It 
fiequenlK seems that a ceitaiii ienoiancc about both factois (especially the 
second one I on the pai t of those not piofcssionally engaged in peace 
studies lesults m over-emphasising, when diseussing the natuie and 
possible contenis ol a peace niuseinii, its research anil library I'unctions 
lather than its museum function proper. 
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Function of a Peace Museum 

A>; jiisl mcniioiicci. there is widespread igiuiriinee abinit liie liisior\ oi' 
peace; iimreover, tiiere is aisii tlie lieiici' thai lociissiiig on the iiisliiry o{ 
peace is hoLiiid lo he iiLiriiig. irrele\'aiil, iiiadccitiate. Hii\\e\er. tlie (ippdsilc 
is tlie case. Tlie fiiilit Ibr peace (and with peaceful means) is a stiiry tillci.1 
with action, drama, emotiiin. glor\'. lieniism. \ictiir_\' ani.1 defeat. It 
concerns the aims and ideas, means and methods, which ha\e recmied 
throughout history; much of it has been repressed or fiiriiotieii. or is onlv 
niiw recognised for its prophetic qualities. Many of the ideas which a peace 
museum will have to locu^ on may have been viiieed and formulated in the 
past but their realisatiiin is frei.|uently still in the futme. The emphasis on 
the history of peace does not mean that present and future concerns are 
ignored; they will be inherent in the "telling of the taie". 

This tale has been well told in print, especially with the emergence, in the 
last few decades, of peace history as a branch of the scientific stui.lv of 
peace. To tell it largeK- through a different mei.liLuii (namelv. objects ;mk1 
(.lisplavs) is what a peace museum is about. 

\'arie(y and Diversity of Themes and Displays 

The lich i.liveisity of peace historv should be fulK rellcctcd in the museiun. 
based on a careful. jLulicious selection o\' themes, aiul within each theme, of 
events, intliv ii.luals. groups, iiistiuuions. campaigns, niovements. proposals, 
policies. lU'foris Ibr peace, biith individual aiul collective, private aiKl 
public, national aiid international, past and present, shoukl be iepresentei.1. 

The variety ani.1 tlivcrsity iif themes aui.1 subjects sluudd be niatclicil bv a 
similar variety and diversitv in the way in whuh thev arc preseutei.1 and 
illustratei.1. Hotli trailitional means (visual arts, printcil materials, nianu 
scripts) and nunlern means dilni. viilco. interai. tiv e learning tleviccs) 
shouhl be usei.1. l-iom among the visual arts to be representeil in a peace 
nuiseum can be mentionei.1: paintings loiiuinaN ami reproductions, fiom 
(iova to 1'ii.asso). engraviiiL's and etchings (Haumicr. ('allot), cartoons 
iDaunncr. low), scLdpluics (uul. biisisi. ,iKo textile uiati'iiaK mbbons. 
banners, flags) ami ornaments i vases etc.i. I'ruiteil m;iterials niav inchkle 
books (incl. pamphlets. jtuunaK. nevvsp.ipeis). posli-rs. U'aflets ,uid hand 
bills, postage stamps ani.1 banknotes. ilocumeiUs luui. p.uchnuMits. sciolK. 
aiUi>graplis. letleis. postcaids, di.uics. petitions, lelegiams. niusie scoics. 
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wiilid citi/eii passpoit). maps. All maiiticr of diIkt memorabilia - which 
ha\c to he mcaiiinjit'ul and. prct'erahly, original and uniijue - of peace 
leaders, peace societies, peace campaigns and peace nun emcnts w ill ha\e to 
he identified, located, and acquired (either hy purchase, donation, or long 
term loan). A great deal of such material is of course to he foiiml in the 
archives of the peace movement. The problem is not one of scarcity of 
potential displav items, but of their abundance, and the process ot selection 
will have to be a careful one. 

In atlditioii to existing objects, other items for displa\ will ha\e to be 
specially produced leg. maps, graphs, diagrams, enlarged photographs, 
Iramed t|uotations, ct:.); the same applies to interactive learning devices 
which will ha\e to be designetl and protluccd. It is important thai full but 
judicious Use is made of the latest museum technolog\ and that, in a number 
of sections, a "haiuls op." approach is adopted, allowing for acti\e participa- 
tion by ihc museum isitor. 

()ri>anisitin Priiu'ipk's 

Careful thought w ill ha\e to be given to the organisation of the displays, 
especially ;iie main organising principles. At least three possible ways ol 
piocctling suggest themscU es-, chronological, thematic, and according to 
social unit. 

The latter apiiroach is based on a progressi\ e enlargement of the unit or 
le\el considered, starting with the iinlisitlual human being and, through the 
local conimunit\, national country, region or continent {"one liurope") and 
globe ("one world') ultiinateU considers peace in the context of the 
iiniscrse. .A \ariation of this approach atlopis geography as the main 
organising principle so that displays are organised in local, national, and 
international sections. 

It is siiggestctl here, liowe\ei, that a more appropriate aiul successful 
appioach is the thematic one accoitliiig to which the imiseuiii s content (and 
messagei is oiganised in sonic ten, fifteen oi twenty (or so one factor 
influencing this kiiul of tiecision is ol course the total exhibition space 
,i\,iilablc. as well as ihe coiicietc la\~oiit of the l-.iiildiii;' I lliciualic seclioiis, 
which ideall\ should be logicalK linked. 

Wilhiii theiiiatic sections, and depending on then precise Mibject conleiil, 
.1 chroMojogieal appioach iiia\ sumetimcs be appropriate, l or instance, in 
the scilioii dealing with iiidi\idu.il coiiseiclitioiis ohjcclioii to wai .md 



inilit;iry scr\ icc. it m;iy be appropriate to (.lociimciit this piKMiomciioii from 
the earliest times up to the present (which will ol' eoiir.se ha\e to he done in 
a highly selecti\ e inaiiiier in \ iew ol' its long and rich histoid i. 

Since history is IVequently more etTeeti\ely taught and made more 
interesting, when the starting-point is the present, and the idea or 
phenomenon to be considered is gradually traced back to its first 
emergence. Ilexihility must be allowed for in the chronological presentation 
ot a theme, f-'or instance, a thematic section on "Women and Peace" (or 
"The Women's Peace Mo\ement") might start with contemporarv 
manifestations (in the IjiK. this would be the Gieenham Comnioii women 
ol the I98()s) before consiilering earlier examples of women's in\-ohemcnt 
in the peace cause. 

Again. variet_\ ami flexibilit_\ in the way in which the stor> is tolil, as 
well as depicted, should be a paramount consideration so that the \isitor is 
trei.|Ueiuly surpriseil. impressed, mined. No simple scheme, which is 
repeateil in e\ei> section, sluuild be adopted. Professional museum aiKice 
will ha\e to be sought on this as on man\ other (espec'all> technical I points 
concerning the organisation ol'the museum's coiUcnt. 

The essentiall> thematic approach for the ilis|-)la> of exhibits w hich is 
suggested here iloes not necessarily exclude the presence of some sections 
which would be organised on the basis of a different princi|-)le, b'or 
instance, it ma_\ well be desirable to think of a numbei ol' sections w hich 
are characterised by the natme of the exhibits disp|;i_\ci" in them. A 
"Cartoon Ciallery" could, for instance, be a \er\ striking aiul interesting 
(aiul popular! section in its own right e\en ihoiigh cartoons ma\ well be 
loinid in sc\eral ol the thematic sections. Likewise, separate sections for the 
displ;i_\ of e.g. peace posters, or banners, or stamps might be einisaged. .A 
separate section de\oted to "Peace Classics " or '"i'he Cireat liooks of IVace " 
is another possibility as is. of course, a gallery of Nobel peace laureates. 

I'he interspersing ot such special seetions (of which sc\eral more can 
casil\ be suggested ■ for instance, the theiiie ol peace in music, classical, 
popular, and protest) among the thematic sections will not onh appeal to 
special mteicst grou|is (i.e. lo\eis ot books, ciitoons. |H)sta<je stamps, 
banners, coins, paintings ... i but w ill again add to the li\ eliiK-ss and \ at iel\ 
ol llu' museum's l me oiiteiil 
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Need for Balanced Approach 

III the developniciit of each thematic section it will be important to achieve 
a balance between a luinibcr of different factors. Firstly, between the 
specific subject or theme displayed and the larger historical, political and 
social context in which the subject or theme has emerged and has to be 
understood, l-'or instance, in a section de\otetl to "Women and Peace" the 
feminist peace iiun cment should be set against the background of the larger 
issue of women's emancipation. These largei issues shoulil only be sketched 
in and must remain as a setting onh' in which to depict the chief e\enls. 
ideas, personalities etc. of the specific theme. 

SccoikHn. a balance has to be struck between the past and present (and 
fiituicl). Cii\eii the ready a\ailability of display items relating to the 
contempniar\ ami post-World War 11 peace nunement. it would be onl\ 
loo naiuial .mil tempting to finiiish the museum largely w ith such materials. 
Such a procetiiue woidtl be iinfoitiniate and ni\opic: it woukl fail to do 
justice to the jieace concerns ami emlea\ours of the past, and in doing so 
wouki dimmish the subject. 1-iuthermore. by thus lading to exploit the 
potential ol a rich pas!, the museum itself w ould be mipo\ ei ished. ami its 
\isiiors woukl ha\e been olfered onl\ a kiiul of tiesscrt insteatl of a full 
menu. 

It ma\ be piiulciu - I'o! good muscological anil educational leasoris in the 
filst place, but perhaps also foi' leasons related to the likel\ charitable 
status of the institution anil the need for it to be above party-politics - to 
piescnt the aims and acti\ities ol' what constitutes the current national and 
mternational pe.icc movement in a "supporting tlivisioii" of the museum 
(sec below I. The peace movement's se\ei I constituent organisations coidd 
each ha\e a section to itself: it is likeh that information, publicity, and 
propagamla will come together here moic naturally ami legitimatel\' than 
woukl be acceptable in the museum's core tlispla\. This is of eoursc not to 
,ii;'ue for a complete scpaiatioii belween the historic and the ciincnt. but 
iiicicIn to suggest one way in which the latter can be fully de\clopetl ami 
represented w ithout unbalancing the con; tlisplay. 

It is oln mils that for maii\' sections the depiction ol past ami present w ill 
be .iccoiiipaiiietl b\ .m agenda ("things to be done 'i specilic to each scLtioii. 
Ol a list ol dcsiderat.i. l-or instance, listing countries which still lia\e to 
iatil\ cert, nil lei.'ional or international coinentioiis; suggested re\isioiis of 
(he 1 .\. ( iMitcK extension of controls on the arms ti;ule; suggestions lor 
stieiigtlieiiiiig the lok- ol the Inteiiiatioiial Couit ol .liistitc. In this \\a\. the 
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\ isitor w ill be presented with a comprehcnsi\e and concrete \ icw of what 
has been struggled for (since when, by whom, against what obstacles, at 
w hat cost), what has been achic\ cd. and w hat remains to be done - and this 
for se\eral of the thematic sections of the museum, The \ isitor will thus not 
only have been informed about the dcsirabilit\ and possibilii\ of change in 
the past but will also be encouraged to consider the continuing need for 
change and development. 

Thirdly, and most importanllv. a proper balance has to be found between 
negative and positive aspects of the subject. One evtrenie \crsion of a peace 
nuiseuni would satisfy itseif with showing the liormrs ot war. while 
another extreme \ ersion w ould limit itself to show ing the glories of peace. 
Both would be equally meffeclive and inappropriate and, qua museum, 
unlikely to be successful. The aims of the peace mo\ement and of indi\ idual 
peacemakers cannot be understood without a know ledge of some hard and 
unpleasant realities (in the past and/or present): the persecution of conscien- 
tious objectors and war resisters. the existence of cruel tvrannies. the waste 
and dangers inheient in the arms race, the prospect of a nuclear holocaust. 
These phenomena will have to be documented - but neither so e\tensive!> 
nor in such a manner that an atmosphere of "doom and gloom" would 
pervade the museum. Rather, the opposite elTect shoultl be intended: 
w ithout distorting reality, or the enormitv of ihe tasks ahead, to con\ev the 
impression that hope and progress a.'c not illusorv. The indi\idual \ isitor 
should be made to feel empowered, rather than despondent, at the end of 
the visit. A suitable quotation (the truth of which the nuiseum w ill ha\e 
attenipted to illustrate through its exhibits i abo\e the exit-door might well 
be: "Nobody made a greater mistake than he who did nothing because he 
could do only a little" (Hdmund Burke), or: " The dilficult is what takes a 
little while; the impossible is what takes a little longer" (I'ridtjol Nansen). 
No doubt, many \isitors - especiailv members ol peace groups or those 
itnolved in peace research - will, aheadv beloie their \isit. subscribe to 
such \iews (and will have them confirmed as a lesult of then \isit). How- 
ever, it is likely that nia: moie \isitois will torni that opinion onl\ alter 
thes have been made av\aie of the piogu'^s ol the peace idea and ol the 
\ ilal lole in it ol individual imtiati\e ami elloit. 
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Need for a "Supporting Division" 

As suggested alH)\e. the piesentalioii oi'ilie current peace ino\ement, in all 
its di\ersity. is possibly best done in a section which is separate from the 
core [luiseuni content. Such a "supporting division" of the museum would 
normally also he expected to provide opportunities for the performing arts 
(eg, performing peace plays), for discussion groups, public lectures, 
conflict resolution workshops etc. The precise location, both physical and 
otherwise, of these activities in the museum - in order to ensure that they 
are neither marginalised nor needlessly inirusi\e or disturbing - is again a 
matter for consideration and professional i.d\ ice. 

The "supporting division" can also be made responsible for the organisa- 
tion of temporary exhibitions (and much can be learned here from the 
extensi\ e experience in this regard of the Chicago Peace Museum). It is 
assumed here that (unlike in the Chicago Peace Museum, but like the vast 
majority of other museums) the space allocated to temporary exhibitions 
will be a fraction of that occupied by the permanent collection. There can 
be little doubt that there will be a constant supply of interesting and worth- 
while exhibitions, from home and abroad - in addition to those which the 
museum ilsell' may from time to time put on or comniission. 

It is the permanent collections, however, which are at the heart of the 
museum. Their identification, location and acquisition will be a major part 
of the preparatory work. At the same time it should always be borne in 
mind, as mentioned already, that several exhibits will have to be made to 
(irder (e.g. those relating to numbers; of wars, weapons, soldiers, con- 
scientious objectors, peace protesters, etc.. aiid for which striking graphs 
and statistical tables niay have to be produced. Such graphs and tables 
frecinently will be a\ailahle already, but not in a format suitable for display 
in a mnseiim - there ma\ be a nceii lor enlargement, colour, etc.). 

Tiu'iiics to be Illustrated in a Peaee Museum 

The following are among the themes suggested for shaping the intellectual 
content ol a jieace mu^c^m; llie_\ are gi\en in no particular order (CNcepl 
lor the first two). It will he necessary, of course, to ensure that (here is 
coherence in the was mi which the \iiiious themes are selected and 
c<>niliine(l (and thai the ordei in which they are presented in the museum 
has an imdeil\iii|! logic I. 

2'i 
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1. The uiiit\- and fragility of the globe; illustrating the beauty ami 
fragility of planet earth, making use of photographs taken from outer 
space; eanh as one eeo-systeni. 

2. The experience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki;, the ad\eut ol' the nuclear 
era; grov\th of the nuclear arms race; nuclear testing and v". capons 
proliferation. 

l-'or the fu st time in history, in our da\ , humanity has been able to 
see itself, literally, as one physical entity: for the first time also, a 
few years earlier, it entered the atomic era anil thereby acquired the 
power to destroy the world in a moment. Humanity has become one 
in the threat which it faces. These two momentoLis developments, 
documented in these first two sections, might provide an appropriate 
opening. Peace has become an imperative ol' our age. (But the idea ol 
peace, the wish for it, and efforts waged on its behalf, are not new - 
as the rest of the exhibits aim to show.) 
.V The anti-nuclear weapons movement spawned by the events and 
developments described in theme 2; the concerns of tli ■ atomic 
scientists (several of whom fathered the atomic agel; the Russell 
I-.instein manifesto and the I'ugvvash movenienl; anti-nuclear testing 
campaigns; official measures to contain the danger; .\on-Proliferatioi! 
Trcat\ and Partial Test Ban Treat\'; deterrence: dangers, morality, 
alternatives. 

4. Wars anil weapons of the post-iy4.'i world; nuclear weapons may 
have kept the nuclear peace, but many international and civil wars 
have taken place (and still are taking place); statistics; growth of 
armies and arsenals, proliferation of conventional, chemical, and 
biological arsenals. Opportunity costs. 

Oppositional movements to the military threat and the niilitai isation 
ol society: growth of war resisters' niovenient. recognition of (".(). 's; 
growth of peace tax campaign; campaign against the arms traile: I'.N. 
arms register: conversion of arms pioduction to civilian proiluction. 

(). The idea ol peace in antiquity and in the woild's religions; essential 
siiiul.uits ol views: gradual emsion of the pc;ice doctrine of 
religions; the Christian .lust War doctrine. 

7. The laithfulliiess to the pacilisi iloiliine ol licictical scits ui the 
Christian vvorlil in the Middle Ages; peace as a concern of leading 
ligures fioni tin Renaissance and Humanism (l-rasmusi: emergence 
of the Christian peace chtiiches (.Mennonites. (.,)uakcis). 
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8. 
I). 

10. 



11. 

i: 

i.v 

14. 



The Hiilighteniiicni ami ihe growili of ilie peace .'^eniiineiit: ilie peace 
plan.'; and writings of the great philosophers of the KSth century: St. 
Pierre. Rousseau. Voltaire. Kant. Benthain. Paine. Harl\ proposals 
for the unification of Europe: Saint-.Siinon and his sect. 
I-ollowing the end of the Napoleonic Wars (1815): the birth of the 
organised peace movement, initially in the USA and England, later on 
the continent of Hurope. I 'ouiidation of the American, London, and 
Gene\a peace societies: their leaders, programmes, and achievements: 
the great (leacc congresses ot' the miildle of the 19th century (of the 
organised peace mo\ement): in England: Cobden and Bright and the 
free trade movement. 

The development of the organised peace movement in the second half 
of the 19th century: culminating in a great intensity- of activity in the 
25 \cars preceding World War 1: inauguration in 1889 of the annual 
l iiiversal Peace C"oiigresses and congresses of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary I'nion; foimdation in 1891 of the International Peace 
Bureau: the impact of Bertlia \on Suttner's famous anti-war novel 
( 1889): her inlluence on Nohcl to support the peace cause (leading to 
the establishment of the Nobel peace pii/e). 

Important developments earlier on: Diinant's "Mcmor\ i f 
Solferino" ( I8(i2) and the foundation of the Red Cross: first Cienc'-a 
Coinention (1864): growth of arbitration between states: the 
.Alabama case between the I'.SA and Britain ( 1872). 
Official endeavours for peace, disarmament, arbitration, growth of 
iiv.ernational law. in the decades leading up to 1914: 1899 l-'irs; Hague 
Peace Conference. 1907 .Second Conference: creation of the Peace 
Palace: the involvement of ("arncgie; first Pan-American Confeieiicc 



Ihe radical and socialist peace movements before 1914: Tolslov and 
Tolstovaiis. Diikhobois in Russia (and innuence abroad); Second 
Socialist International and the prevention of war; idea of the general 
strike to prevent war. 

l-'atc of war-rcsistcis in World War I; proposals for mediation, 
bord's peace ship; planning lor a League of Nations; Woodriwv 
W ilson s ideas: \'crsailles and Keviies' iiidictiiient of peace settlement. 
Developments during inter- war period: evolution of the League; 
arms control treaties and the 19."(2 disaimament confeieiue: 
aiiti colonial movements: (iandhi's practical philosophy and thcoiv ot 
non-violent action: fate of pacilists and peace movement in Na/i 
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Germany. 

15. International organisations in post- 1945 world: UN and its agencies; 
UN peacekeeping; regional organisations in the Americas (OAS), 
Africa (OAU) and elsewhere; unification of Europe (free in the 
West, forced in the Ea.st); decolonisation; wars for freedom and 
national independence; growth of non-go\ernniental organisations 
(Amnesty). 

!6. Domestic oppression and injustice, and the non-violent siriiggie 
against it; US Civil Rights movement (M.L. King); growth of human 
rights movements, charters, legislation; contemporary developments 
world-wide. 

17. Academic concern about the causes of war and violence following 
World Wars I and II; growth of the study of international relations 
posi-World War 1; emergence of peace research po.st- World War II; 
main findings, figures, institutes; peaceful conllict resolution. 

18. Growth of international law; growth of universal consciousness and 
responsibility; liberation and emancipation movements world-wide; 
inten clatedness of justice, freedom, liberty, and peace. 

The above represents a preliminary and general outline of some of the main 
themes and subjects which a peace museum will have to deal with in order 
to present a comprehensive picture of the history and evolution of peace. 

Other aspects affecting the creation of a peace museum, such as the 
question of funding sources and general support, have been addressed in my 
article: "Proposals for a Peace Museum in Britain; Some Observations" 
(.Medicine and War. vol. 7, no. 4. Oct.-Dec. 1991. pp. 275-287). 

Note: This te.xl was originally prepared as a discussion document for the 
peace nuiseum working party of the "Give Peace a Chance" Trust in the 
U.K. 
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A PEACK MUSKl'M AS A CKN I'KR FOR FKACK 
KDUCATION: WHAT 1)() JAPANKSK STIDKNTS THINK 
OF PKACK ML'SKUMS? 

Kci:u\(i Ywnaiic 

Koclii Univcrsiiy 

17-2-12 Hig;islii lsliiilalc-i.lio 

KiKhi Cits '"78(1 

Japan 

1 Introduction 

A peace imiseimi plays a givat role as a ceiilcr for ix\icc cducaiioii, not only 
tor school, Inil also for a cuiiiiiuinily. This was made clear at the First 
International Conference of Peace Museums, which was held in .September 
1992 at l^radford l'ni\ersity in linghind. Since I am in charge of the 
Internationai J-xehange Section at Kusa no le (Gras.s Roots Mouse), a small 
jieaco nuiseuni and a center for peace education in Kochi City, I presented a 
paper on the \arluus activities of the nuiseuni pertaining to peace and- 
env ironmental issues. At the same time, 1 learned many things about peace 
museums in Juunpe (lor example in Germany. 1-fance, Austria, 
Switzerland, Norway and liiiglandl, the United States, and Australia. Since 
1 had an opportunity to visit several peace nuiscums in Hurope this summer, 
I would like to show how peace nuiseums function today as ccnteis for 
peace education and to evakiatc how effective jicace nuiscums are in oriler 
to reach the goals ol peace education. 

In Japan, 1 ga\ e a lecture on peace museums in these \ arious countries to 
students at Kochi I'nivcrsity in a class called "f'eaee & Disarmament" and 
askcil them to write about their opinions of peace museums. Though they 
often hear such words as "peace" and "museum", they had ne\er heard the 
woril "peace museum". There was a big difference between the students 
who had been to the peace museums in Hiroshima and Nagasaki and those 
who hail not. 'Those who had been to the Hiroshima anil Nagasaki peace 
nuiseums were moie interested in peace nuiseums than ihosc who had never 
been to these museums. 1 would like to einphasi/e the importance ol |ieacc 
education at the elementary and secondary school levels, which includes a 
tiip to a peace museum. I would also like to i)oint out the importar.ee ol 
students' involvement w iih peace museums in order to tackle peace issues. 

Peace niuseuiuscan be comitared with army museums, siien as The Army 
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Museum in Paris and The National Army Mliscuih in Liindon. Tiic CDntcnls 
1)1 the exhibits are quite ditferertt in peace nuisemiis and army nuiseunis. At 
the end ni\ paper, i wDiild like to eiarits the dift'ereiHes in the messages 

01 tite peace iiuisei.niis anii the arms nuiseunis. 

2 .\ IVacf Museum as a Center for Peace Education 

I'lierc seem to he two t\pes of jieace museums in tiie world. One temis m 
depict war and tlie liorror of war; and tlie other tends to show not only 
wiLr. hut also positive images of peace. .Although it is difficult to make a 
clear ilistinction between them. I would like to examine both, types in order 
to point out a qLiestion raised b) them in terms of the contents of ilie 
exhibits. This is closely related to the larger questions of "What are our 
specific ohiecti\es or goals in peace edLication I for example, what do we 
want to emphasi/e in terms of knowledge, skills. attitLides. \alues and 
behavior tendencies), and how can we assess how effective we are in 
reaching these goals '". 

The Imperial War Museum is a good example of the first t\pe v,\' peace 
museum. It was founded m London in l'-)2() to commemorate World War 1. 
l-.xhibits contain tanks, aircraft, guns and a life-si/e simulated trench, 
l-'rotessor Nigel Young currently holds the Chair of Peace StLidies at 
Colgate Cni\crsit\. New York. In his paper. "The Role of a Peace .Museum 
ill Peace lulucation - Thoughts from Teaching a .Studs Abroad i'rogram itt 
l-.uroj-ic - Spritig 1992". submitted to the F-irst Inteniational Conference ol' 
Peace Museums, he tiescribes the Imperial War Museum as "being 
eiiormousK crowdetl ainl having no clear mission; - in part it is a displax' 
of weapons - in part a glorification of the (maiiiK Britishi soklier - in part 
a revelation of the follies and horrors of war". On the other hanil, Su/anne 
liaulgett ot the Imperial War Museum eitiphasi/ed the "peace aspect" of the 
museum. Ihere aie oral historx jirogranis on the conscientious obieclois of 
the l iist and SecomI Woild Wars ami the present ila\ peace movement. In 
oriler to enrich the oral historx program, l.yn Smith of the Imperial War 
.Museum interviewed several people who are involved with the peace move- 
meiii at the confi'ivncc of peace museums. Herxl Milner, the coordinator ol 
Molheis lor I'eaic, was one ot those iiilei v levv cil. Mothers tor Peace is an 
oigani/ation which links mothers iiiternationall> and particularlx seeks to 
cieale tics with women in the formei Iron Curtain countries. Ihe inteixievv 
vv.is ic^oided on tape and can now be liseil for peace education. Su/aniie 



Barcigctl also said the museum arranges lalks tor groups ot" children and 
provides materials that are used fur teaching purposes in other parts ot the 
couMlrv. It also organizes conferences foi' sixth graders on subjects such as 
"Na/i Germany" and "The Spanish Civil W ar". Thus the museum's educa- 
tion service offers schools and colleges a wide range of activities to support 
work on twentieth-century history, concentrating mainly on the social 
impact of the two world wars. Though the Imperial War Museum is not a 
peace museum, it functions as a peace museum to a certain extent. There is 
a nio\ement to create a National i'cace Museum in the L'nitcd Kingdom: 
this is whs the first International Conference of Peace Museums was held 
there, so that they could learn from the experiences and programs of other 
peace museums. 

In Germany, there is an Anti-War .Museum in what was formerly West 
Berlin which opened in l')S2. It is poignant that the present director of the 
museum. Tommy .Spree, is the grandson of Hrnst l-riedrich. who set up an 
anti-war museum in Berlin in 1925. After the museum was attacked hy 
Hitler's soldiers in 19.v^. Hrnst l-'riedrich opened a new museum in \9Mi in 
Brussels, which was almost totally destroyed by German troops in 1940. 
l onimv Spree intends to carry on the tradition started hy his grandfather. 
In the Berlin museum, the \ isitor is introduced to the realities of war in a 
most striking and sometimes horrifying wa\. through photographs ot war 
victims. A photo chronicle from lliroshima to Nagasaki documents the 
damage caused bv nuclear bombs. The visitors to the museum, including 
children, learn how hoiribic wars are. There is also an anti-war museum 
set up b\ locbcn Schmidt in I9S4. in the former Hast Berlin; a library was 
set up the following scar. Hxliibits depict war. for example the German 
invasion of the f'SSR, and the lives and accomplishments of people like 
Anne t-"rank and Albert Schweil/cr. The library has lO.DOl) volumes and 
l.dOO registered members. Since the contents of the library and the subject 
matter of the exhibitions are closely related, the books can be used lor 
jieacc education. 

According to Hrofessor Chikara Tsuboi of Sapporo Gakuin I'liivcrsity. 
there are about (ifty peace museums in Japan. 

'I'he Beace Memorial Museum in Hiroshima and the International Culture 
1 lall in Nagasaki depict the horrc.r of nuclear wars. The Museum tor World 
I'cace at Uitsumeikaii l'ni\crsit\ in Kyoto shows the two sides ol .lapan in 
W orld War 11; one side portrays the \ictims of the atomic bombs tl-.at were 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki; the other side shows the .lapancse as 
invaders of /\sian countries. These peace museums all belong to the first 
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type of peace museum. 

A Resistance Museum also shows ilie horror of war from the resisters' 
\ie\\point. In Germany, there is tiie German Resistance Memorial Centre 
which was ojiencd in Berlin in lS)(i8. Since the purpose of the nuiseum is to 
show the lesistance of the German military, church, workers and so forth 
against tascism, there are exhibitions such as the military conspiracy, 
resistance on the basis of Christian beliefs, working class lesistance and so 
forth. 

In the Netiicrlands. there is The Museum of the Dutch Resistance in 
.Amsterdam, which was opened in {9^5. This nuiseum deals with the history 
of the Dutch resistance during tiie years 1940-iy4.'S. A large number of 
pictures show how the Dutch protested against the measures taken by the 
Ciermaii occupiers. In the northern jiart of the Netherlands, there is The 
Resistance Museum in Frisland. In the southern part, there is 'I'he .South 
Holland Resistance Museum, which was founded in 1983. The main 
e.\hibitions consist of photographs, audio-visual aids, art, original 
documents and objects related to the Dutch resistance during World War 11. 
.Since a lot of school children \ isit the museum, there are special videos for 
them, 

in t-VancC; Ihcic is La Musee dc la Resistance Nalionale in Champigny 
situated in a suburb of Paris, it was opened in \W5 and exiiibils old 
documents, papers, photographs and objects related to resistance against 
Nazism and lite during World War 11. In Lyon, there is a resistance 
museum called i,e Centre d'histoiie de ia Resistance which is symbolically 
installed in the liuildings where the Gestapo had ofllces and jail cells. 

in Aii-itria. there is the Austrian Resistance Archi\e in Vienna. It was 
founded m \9()?< in order io educate tlie young about the Gernuiii in\asion 
of Austria and Austrian resistance against Nazism. Tlic main exhibits are 
related to resistance, and there are 23.000 books in the library. There is a 
larger collection of literary works by Austrian jioliticai refugees than in 
any other museum, These materials can be used for peace education, and 
the newsletter called "Mitteiluiigen" is sent to anyone if requested. 

These lesistance museums in Ciermany. tlie Netherlands, i-'rance and 
Austria play a great role in peace education, tk-sides these museums, Anne 
|-rank iiouse is also a center of peace cdiieation, It was opened in Anistei 
dam in and is \isited b\ more than liall a million people annually. The 
educational depailmcnt de\ clops programs in the museum, gi\es couiscs 
and produces materials whicli can be used in scliools and other settings. 

Thcie are also unic|ue museums which depict wai and arc used as centers 

.-i 1 
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tor peace eilueation. Museum Hau.s am C'lieckpoiiil Charlie was opened in 
1963 ill Berlin, and all the exhibits are relaleil lii w hat happeiieii at ihe Wall 
up lo its fall on November M, 1989. The museum ilepiels lun only ihe Cokl 
War but alsci the grie\ims \ iolalions of human rights. 

The C'hieauo Cultural Center Peace .Museum, which was t'ouiuled in 
I9SI, is an example of the second type ot' peace museum, which tends to 
siiow not only war. hut also posit i\e images ol' peace. This museum 
pro\ iiles peace education through the arts, lor example the nineteentli- 
ccntuiy aiiliwai' prints oi' llonore Daumiei'. anil explores \\a\s in which the 
arts elTect social change. Strong anti-war exhibits incluilc the "I n- 
forgcttablc 1-ire". a scries ol' drawings b_\ the sur\i\ors of the llnoshima 
anil Nagasaki atomic bombings. Not all the exhibits. howe\er. have an 
anti-war orientation: some ha\e been designeil to present positi\e images of 
peace. Peter Kataic/ak of the Chicago Peace Museum spoke of "Pla\ l-air". 
which is an interacti\e anil multi-media exhibition for children; it leaches 
the basic principles of co-operation, conmiunication anil conflict lesolution 
in a fim w a\ . There are other themes such as cn\ ii'oninental issues, the ci\ il 
rights nunement. the \'ietnam Wai'. and wai' to\s which inl'luence chililien 
besiiles exhibitions related to war issues. Research inateiial is available for 
teachers- the peace museum also plays a role as a peace education center. 

The Swonls into Plowsfiares Peace Center anil Ciallery is hicateil in 
Detroit. It was founded in IVIS.'S and features exhibits on a wide range ol 
subjects, including Children of War. I'.S. Detention Camps I942-I94(i 
iconcentration camps for Japanese Americans). Michigan Children's Peace 
.Art. and l-'orgottcn Lives (hunger anil homelessness). .lames W. Bristah. 
I-Aeciiti\c Director, stated that the use of art is a powerful persuader that 
can reach into universal emotions and can be effecti\el_\ used in coniunction 
with other eiliicational methods to communicate the museum's message. 
Pictorial art. poetrv reailings. tolk singing anil the creation of a iliama 
group aiv all effecti\e methods for peace education. 

In (iermaiu. theie is Katlic-Kollw it/-Museum in Ik'i lin. llei' aitistic 
works show suffering, pmerty. ileath. luingei and wai as well as the 
|iosiii\e sides ot life. Ilci' drawings of children siilleiing fioiii liimger au- 
\ers impressive anil iisetui in peace education. 

Ihe World Ceiitei for Peace, l-reedoin and IliiiiMn Right-, will open in 
l')'M in \eiduii. a World Wat I baltlelield in l iance. .Adolt Wild, a 
niembei of the International Ail\isoi\ Council which est;iblislicd the 
\ eiiUiii peace museum, saiil that the nuiseuiii will retlecl the intciaction ot 
ditlereiil iiiltures. the histoiv of |ieace tiealies. and the giowth o\ei seseial 
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centuries of llie ciineept of a l£uropeaii Comiiuinity. Tlie faeilily 
accommodating 150 people will be used primarils' /or \oiing people's 
eoiit'erences and will iieip promote peace education in Furope. 

Tile Heimatkicis Wolfsegg, a peace museum in Austria, was opened in 
May 1943. h'ran/ Dcutscii. the directoi- of the muscLmi. said that peace 
museums siiould be coinerted from exhibition iiails into communication 
centres. He also said thai the basic objective of peace museums shoLild lie to 
make people conscious of their ability to contribute acli\ cly lo peace. 

I fsiila-Maria Ku.ser. chief archivist at the I'liited Nations Library in 
(icnc\a. also thinks that peace museums need lo stimulate \isitors' 
pariicipation in oriler to create a peaceful future. She believes that the 
picsentation of the history of nun ements for peace and present-day eflbris 
to promote peace, contbineil with workshops on human beha\ior, might be 
a step in this direction. An exhibition entitled 'Bertha Von .Suitncr and 
Otiici Women in the Puisiiit of Peace" was hek! at the I'N Libiai\ in June 
IW}. It celebrated the birth, of the Austrian pacifist Bertha \on .Sutmei. 
who w.is the fiist woman lo be awariieii the Nobel Peace Prize in 

Both these t\pcs of museums intend to reach a goal ol' peace education- 
thai is "to Llc\elop the skills, altitudes ami knowledge necessaiA lo resohc 
conflict |)cacelull_\ in order to work towards a more |ust and less \iolent 
woild" 1 1 licks, P)S(i. p. 13). It is int[)oriant for \ isitors not onl\ to know of 
past e\enls such as war, ilisaster. torture, rape and so forth, but also to 
beconte acti\el\ in\ ol\ed in the process of building a more peaceful future. 

The emphasis on the hisiors of' peace movements is e\ idem in the 
National Museunt of Australia, which was established in l^SO. The 
Museum's Peace P)Us, which was uscil b\ the New Soulli Wales br.mch of 
People for Nuclear Disariiiameni to spicail Iheir message lo the general 
public, is a unii|ue tra\eling museum. It functions as a mobde pc.ice 
cihicalioM center replete with a stall, ilis|ila\ areas, and audio-\isual 
c(|uipnicnl Costumes, posicis, bailges. ami T-shirts wliiLh weie used m 
pi'ace nunements ha\e been collecteil and are used as exhibits. Peace 
iiio\eineiit materials make \ isitois think not oiih ol past e\eiits. but also of 
what lhe\ sluuiUi do for iheir own future. .Since chiUlren ha\e a right to 
ilclei iiiiiH' theii own futiiie, such exliibilioii.^ can give them iileas of what to 
do lo crc.ite a peacelul future sociels 

In (n-iiiiaiiy. the Peace Museum "Bridge at Kemagen" w,is o|ieiieil ui 
I^Sd h\ liaiis Peter Kurlen, Ma\or ol' Kciiiagcn on the Riser Rhine, llie 
leiunatcil briilgc lowei itselt is a peace cilucation resource, because the 
Nisiior Iciiiis ol the realit\ ol Woikl Wat II. TluMc ate also exhibits on 
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Nobel Peace Pii/e winners, wliieh shows iliat tlie peace museum tries lo 
show mil on\y what happened in World War 11, but also the efforts for 
peace. 

In l-raiice. The Memorial opened in Caen in I9.SS also shows both World 
War II and Nobel Peace Prize winners. The audio-visual aids are so 
excellent that visitors can imagine D-l)ay and the battle of Normandy as il' 
they were there. M the end of the film, v isitors see a film called "Hope for 
the lutiue". Therefore, visitors can relate WorkI War II to their own 
futine. which is important in peace education. 

The International Red Cross/Red Crescent Museiuii in (iencva was 
foimded in m.SS. Lament Marti, the foimdcr and director of the Museum, 
said that although the museimi is an anti-war niiiseimi. it does not show the 
horrors of war because he fecN people arc not convinced b\ horror. 
.Another |ieace museum which does not ilepict the cruelties of war is the 
l.indau Peace .Museum in (icrmanv. which was opened b\' Thomas Wechs in 
I^SO. It consists of informative texts, short hiographies ami photos. The 
aim of the museum is to make people aware of the neccssitv- of peace, 
justice anil reconciliation penetrating into their hearts and influencing their 
lives- it Uk iiscs on opposition to war. 

These two types of |X'ace museiniis make us think aboin ciTcctive methods 
that can achieve the goals of |ieace education. Arc c\hibns which show the 
horrors o\' war imsiulable as a |ieacc education methoil. or slunikl we show 
chiklren cruel |)hotographs because facts slKuild be taught as such'.' This is a 
dilTicult (.|iiestion. because we have to take the ps\ chological mtlucnce on 
children mto accoimt. If the exhibits show the horrors of war, a (.liscussion 
.ibout them with children ma\ be effective because il would pievcnl tln.ni 
fiom getting vei\ scared oi (.Icpresseil. 

Lastly. 1 wouki like to refer to the (irass Roots House in its twin role as a 
|ieace nuiscmn ami a center of education for peace and the protection of the 
cnv iionment in the Kochi prclecture on the iskiml of .Shikokii in 
southwestern .lapan. The (irass Roots House was toinided by Shigeo 
Nishinioii. a biologv teaclici ,it Tosa .Sv'condarx School. It fimctions as a 
pc.ice education center for both the community and its schools. ,\ Peace 
Tcstival is arranged everv suimner b\ the .Association tor Documenting Ail 
R.iid .iiul \Nai n.nnage in Kochi Theie arc exhibitions on Kochi's 
involvement in Woikl Wai II, an ait exhibition, a film lestival. an 
anti nuclear wai conceit tor peace, a peace theatei. and a peace rallv toi 
bi;'li school stiuleiUs. During the Peace l estival. a great niimher ol papei 
ciaiic. lokK'd b\ (.iti/eiis and iheii chiklien. are used to decoiate the Koclii 




slioppinj: distiicl tlinl w;is llu- niosi 1k';is ily i.l;iin;iL'i.'d h\ tlic boniliiiiL; diiriiiL; 
World V\'iir II. 'IMiis L'ustoni diitcs h;ii.-k in lyX.V, iIk' iuiinhi.-r oT origiinii 
LTciiK's fokicd ill iIk' Koi-hi piL-IVcUnv is now aboiil a iiiiliiuii and a lial! a 
SL'ar. A Japanese legend reeouius thai a erane lises for a llimisaikl years, 
and lhal it' someone t'okis one thousand paper eraiies. lie or she will have a 
long ami liapps lile. The peaee eduealion arul peaee nu)\enienl in Japan has 
adopteil ihe origaini cranes as a synibol ol a peaeetiil worki Iree ol mielear 
weapons. The CSrass Roots House was established idealise it was neeessary 
to pieserse the articles Irnni \\ oi Id War II wliieli uer bited duriiii; 
the IVaee l estisal. 

I he peaee nuiseuni Umetioiis as a [leaee education center noi oiiK lor the 
comnniiiitN. bin also lor schools in the area. Ihe .Association ol War 
Sur\i\ors uas created in l')')2 so that school children uill be able to listen 
to those who ha\e e\pei lenccd war uhen they s isit the CIrass Roots House. 
I'lincipals ol eleinentary and secondary schools also gather at the (irass 
Roots lloiisc lo discu>s peace education and how to promote it. Materials 
lot peace education, such as a booklet mi the Japanese iin.ision of China, 
are prodiiccil, because this inforniatinn has been ileletcd from school 
textbooks by the Ministry of liducation: this aspect of Work! War II is not 
taught al school. I"hc (Srass Roots House tries to ilisiribiite information on 
war and to promote aclisities for peace. These include concerts loi 
children, peace trips to China, baking classes, and Chinese classes. 

In both t> pes of peace niuseunis, the contents of the exhibiis are closelv 
related to the goals and the methods of peace education. I'eace museums 
are. uiuiuesiionabK , a gooil medium lor peace education. I he c|uestion is 
how eflectise they are in reaching peace education goals The eflects ol 
peace museums on stucieiils m a peace education piogram ssill be discussed, 
with releiciice to two types of Japanese students, in the next chapter. 

.laiJiiiU'sc Students' N iews of Vv.n v Museums 

Beloie I address Jap.inese students' opinions ol pe.iee niusemiis, I will touch 
bnetU on Japanese students ihemsehes Many ol them are loiced to stud\ 
\eu haul in oidei lo p.iss eiiti.iiKe •.■xaiiiiii.ilioiis lioni die i leiiieiilars 
school le\el on, iii oidei lo eiilei "good" schools ihal will lead lo "good " 
|obs. Ilie\ are iiol liained lo lliink ciilic.ilh oi eiealncly; lalhci. lliey aie 
lokcd lo inemoii/e lliiiigs williolil lliliikiiig deeph aboiil llieiii. II llie\ base 
a I kaiice lo m.ike a school excui sum lo I In oshmia oi N.igas.iki as pail ol .1 



peace eckicalion program ihey arc Uick\. because teachers are supposed to 
spend their lime preparing students tor "good" schools: peace education is 
not easy, nor is it a i)riority for teachers. 

When 1 gave a lecture on peace museums in F.uropc. the L'nitcd States 
and Australia at Kochi University, the first reaction of the students was that 
the\ had ne\ cr heard the word "peace museum". They had heard of "peace" 
and "museum" separately, hi'i it was tlie "irst time that they heard the word 
"peace museum". Secondly. .he\ were i.ery impressed by the exhibits on 
Hiro.shima and Nagasaki in peace museums such as the Anti-War Museum 
in former West Berlin and the Chicago Peace Museum. Some of them felt 
ashamed of themselves because Kiu'opeaiis and Americans are more active 
on j-iirosliima Day and Nagasaki Day than they are. 

There is a big difference in the students' \ic\\s of peace museums 
between those who lia\e visited Hiroshima or Nagasaki and those who ha\e 
never been there, The t'ormer students seem to be more interested in pe;ice 
museums than the latter students. A student who went to the peace museums 
111 Hiroshima and Nagasaki wrote this: 

"1 ha\e been to the Peace .Memorial Museum in Hiroshima and the 
International Culture Hall in Nagasaki, 1 think that peace museums are 
necessary. All the exhibits were horrible, including a photograph 
which showed innumerable corpses, and things left b\ the atomic 
bomb \ictims. A strong impression of the exhibits, however, remains 
in my heart c\en now. This. 1 think, would lead to visitors' thinking of 
peace." 

Another student who ;ilso went to Hirosliiina and Nagasaki and listened to 
atomic bomb sur\i\ors wrote the loUowing: 

"It seems incredible that atomic bombs desiio\ed Hiroshima aiul 
Nagasaki because both cities |ia\e recovered and look \er\' nice now. 1 
think that the people who experienced World War II will never forget 
how terrible it was as long as tlu'\ live. People who ha\e never 
experienced the war. though, don't know of this at all. 1 think that 
peace museums are \ery important in coii\c\ii)g the horror of war to 
generations like its. who ate used to peace and don't appreciate the 
importance ol peace." 

Oil the otluM li.md. ,i stiuleiit who has iic\er been to a peace nuKcuin 
expressed this reaction: 
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"The world economy wouldn't work without wars. If we retlect on 
past wars, we see an endless line of mistakes. It' few people visit peace 
museums, then they are meaningless, l^ven If visitors go to peace 
museums, they would prohably think that "Peace is important' only at 
that time, and it would end there. I think that exhibits should be very 
impressive, so that visitors will never forget the experience of visiting 
the peace museum for the rest of their lives." 

Since this - jdcnt has never been to a peace nuiseuin. he does not have a 
positive \'iew of them. His comments imply. howe\er, how exhibits should 
be presented, and also what \ isitors should experience. As Ursula-Maria 
Ruser. Chief Archi\ ist of The League of Nations Museum, said at the 
conference of peace museums, \ isitors" active participation in events such as 
workshops is important in addition to v isiting peace museums. 

Another student who has never been to a peace museum is also very 
apathetic. She thinks that peace museums woukl woik, not as centers for 
peace education, but as a sightseeing attraction which woukl draw visitors 
and cause the surroimding shops to prosper. .She wrote the following 
apathetic evaluation of peace museums. 

"Peace museums are better than nothing. Tliey could play a role as 
sightseeing spots. Even if the exhibits are horrible or shocking, they 
wouldn't mean anything to politicians. No matter how hard we oppose 
wars, wars break out because politicians repeat the same mistakes 
throughout history. Hven if we were opposed to the introduction of 
consumption tax. our opposition was in vain. Even if we were 
opposed to dispatching the Self-Defence forces overseas, it was also 
in vain. Peace museums wouUl play a part only as a sightseeing 
attraction. Many visitors, including children, would go there anil the 
shop> around the peace museum would prosper, The 'peace' in 'peace 
museum' is only a prol'essed intention and not a real intention. " 

Since this student has never been to a peace museum, she does not have an 
actual conception of war. She is too used to "peace" in .lapan and cannot 
think cieatively about the futine. This ty|)e of stuilcnt i-v not exceptional. 
There are also several stuilents who hav e a positive image of war because of 
computer janies. A student ilescribeil the cllects of computer games like 
this: 

"If v(ui go to a game center. Ilieie aie all kinils ol games such as 
shooting games, teiiitoiial disputes, fighting games, and so on. Such 
games arc jxipidar among people who have never c\pcrienccil war. 
They tend to long for war through computer games. 1 think that 
exhibits alone aie not enough at peace museums. It is important for us 
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to listen t(i people who have experieneed war. Since we were raised 
watcliing TV, audio-visual equipment is important at peace 
museums." 

This student's comments show that it is important to think about the 
methods used in peace education. Audio-visual e-iulpmcnt should be more 
widely used in peace education because it seems to be more effective and 
powerful in reaching young people, including children. 

Considering these two radically opposed viewpoints, it seems clear that 
peace museums play a major role as centers for peace education. Since the 
number of people who have never experienced war is increasing, the 
existence of peace museums is becoming more and more important. A 
peace museum is one of the mediums used in peace education. A visit to a 
peace nuiseuni seems to be a very important part in the peace education 
process. Professor Nigel Young of Colgate University, who took American 
students to peace museums in nine Huropean countries, believes that "peace 
study courses have constantly to get out of the classroom and engage in both 
the present and the past, to rediscover our past as a wa>- of engaging us in 
the present" (Bringing peace to people, 1993, p. 24). There should be many 
peace museums, so that students may be able to go there as part of their 
peace education aiid peace studies. 

1 also asked the students about the ideal peace museum. Many of them 
think thai a peace nuiseuni should be community-based and that there 
should be many peace museums, even if the\ are small. The contents of the 
exhibits should be related not only to war, but also to environmental issues, 
human rights, equality and so forth. Some think that tlie actualities of war 
should be shown, no matter how horrible they are; others think that visitors 
siKHild also be exposed to positive images of peace. As tor peace education 
methods, they think that exhibits only are not enough. Lectures, concerts, 
art, pla\s. films are also important. They also think that active participa- 
tion such as participating in panel discussions or trying to eat food which 
people ate during World War 11 is imporlant for visitors. One of the 
stuilents e\en wrote that there should be exhibits for the blind that could be 
touched and would incorporate explanations available on earphones. A 
peace bus such as the one in Australia is regarilcd as a good idea, because 
iiuiiiN people would have a ehanee to see the exhibits on the bus. 

The students' eoniments on the contents and the methods of the exhibits 
are closely related to the goals of peace eilucation and the way of achieving 
these goals. It shoukl be noteil that young peo[ile are the ones who should 
woik loi the luture. anil therefore, thcv suggested important itoints to be 
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incorpi)r;ited in peace museums ;is centers lor peace education. 

Students' visits to a peace museum can be called pa.ssi\ e peace education, 
whereas their active involvement with a peace museum is active peace edu- 
cation. The Grass Roots House spiinsors a high school students' peace rails 
w hich supports peace activities. Many fishermen who are the \ iclims of the 
hydrogen bomb test at the Bikini Atoll in li\e in the Kochi Prefecture. 
Local high school students investigated the Bikini incident and the present 
situation of the Kochi fishermen who had been exposed Ic) radiation. This 
led to the organization of the fishermen and their fight for compensation 
for the injury and damage caused by this nuclear test. Their activities were 
sunimari/ed in a book that was made into a film shown at an international 
film fesii\al in Germany in 19')(). The students are now investigating the 
li\cs of Koreans and their descendants who were sent to Japan as f'orccd 
labor during World War II. A movie is being made that is based on their 
activities I'oi' peace. These activities are supported by a small peace center 
in the Hala area where they live. This kind of student invoKement with a 
peace nuiscum or a peace center is \ery important in peace education 
because it enables students to learn what they can do to achieve a peaceful 
societs and gi\es them confidence in their ability to infiucncc chances for 
fiiliuc peace. 

4 C'onchision 

Peace museums throughout the world show that thc> pla> a role as cciUers 
for peace education, not only in a communit\ but also in its schools. The 
contents of the exhibits are closely related to the goals of peace education 
and the way in which these goals are reached. Peace iiuiseunis can he 
compared ■. ith such arm> museums as The Ariin Mu.scuiii founded in 190.^ 
in Paris and The National Arin\ Museum founded in 1^>7."1 in London. In 
both nuiseums. most of the exhibits consist of weapons, medals, uniforms, 
art galleries related to scenes, portraits and paintings of war and so forth. 
The message of these muscuiiis is U) glorify war. which is contrar\ to that 
of peace nuiseums. However, the army museums imply what peace 
1IU1M.IIIH'. sluuilil be like in leiiiis of c\hibils and llie inclhod to leacli the 
goals of peace eduiation. 

.lapaiiese students' \iews of peace nuiseums sluiw how effective peace 
nniscuiiis aie in peace education. rhe> .iKo einphasi/e the importaiice of 
Msiiors' active pailicipalion in peace niiiseiiiiis. so that ihe\ will be able to 
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think critically and creatively tor the future. National peace museum.^; are 
desirable, but at the same time it is important to have many coinniunit\- 
based peace nuiseunis. tiowever small ttie> may be. .Suib museums will 
function as centers for peace education, which will make it possible not 
only for students to learn of the past, but also what to do for the future 
through their own involvement with peace museums. Most of the peace 
museums in the world were created in the 1980s, and it is expected that an 
international network of peace museums will spread, not only in huropc. 
the L'nited States. Australia, and Japan, but in the Third World as well; 
Third World issues will be of increasing concern to peace museums all ovci 
the world. 
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PKACK MUSKLMS AS FOTKNTIAL INSTRL'MKNTS OF 
FliACK KDLCATJON 

\ iewpoints expressed by members of .^e PEC network 

Akc Bjcrstcch 
•School ol' I-Akic;itioii 
»oN 23501 

S-:()() 45 NUilmo .aodeii 

In till.' Slimmer ol' l')')3 ;i iiiicsiioiiiuiirc on pe;n.-c museums w;is mailed to 
members of the Peace Hdiicatioii C'oiimiission together with other regular 
uiformation material, '['he present preliminary notes report on some major 
trends in the answers and illustrate the \iewpoints expresseii, based on a 
stud\ of the first 60 i|uestionnaires returned, representing respondents from 
25 different countries. 

The potential value of a peace museum 

I'lic first t|iicstion is introduceil h\ these remarks: "It is not easy to define 
what a 'peace nuisemii' is. but let us start with a tentative formulation: 'A 
peace museum is a systematic collection of artefacts (texts, pictmes, objects 
of art etc.). ilispla\ci.l to the general public: a collection that is ciihcr 
cxpliciiK arrangeil for o/- that could be usei! for the pmpose of peace 
education." 

l-oUowing these backgioimd remarks, the firs' ipicstion (la) asks: 
"Defined in this \\a\. how ilo \oii look upon the potential \alue of a peace 
Minseum'.' " The icsponilent is instriicieil to imilerline one choice among loin- 
possibili;ies: ( 1 ) I he potential \aluc is \cry gieat; (2) I'he potential value is 
enough to make further ile\ clopnients of peace museums natiirah (.^) 1 am 
slightl\ skeptical as to the potential \aliic of peace museums; and |4) 1 ilo 
not see .an \aliie in peace niiiseiiins at all. 

llie ilisti ilnilion of answers cleaiK iiulicatcs positive reactions: Oiii of 
the (il) lespomlents. no less than .M chose the most positive answei I' The 
potemial \aliie is \ er\ great"), while 15 imderlineii the second possibility 
( "file potential \aliie is enoiigli.."i anil onl\ nine preferred the ihiid 
loimiilalion ("sligluh skeptical"). I'wo peisoiis ga\e othei kinds of 
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answers: one saiii that it all "depends on how. when, where, by whom, lor 
whom it is made"; and one hesitated between the third and fourth 
alternati\es, indicating that the ehoiee "depends". Otherwise, no one ehose 
the most negative answer. 

In brief, then, a few of the respoiulents are slightly skeptical, but a 
majoriiy are quite positi\e. Or expressed in another way: About 80 '■'< 
eho.se one of the tw o positive expressions; more than .'^O '< marked the most 
positi\e alternative. 

riu' responiients had an opjxirtimity to make fiee "eonnnenis" on this 
i|iiesiion. The following are some examples: 

o A great alternative to militarN/war museums of w hich we ha\ e lots. 

o Peace museums can be important tools to reach people of ditlerent age 
and educational le\el with a non-\iolent message that can ha\e an 
impact on their li\es. 

o 1 would emphasi/e llie word "poicnlial". If such a facilit> helps to 
create more awareness of the largely "hidden" liislories of non- 
\ iolent social change mo\ eiuents and to challenge falalisiic assunijitions 
about the instiiiition of war, its educational contribution is likel> to be 
conslruciis e. 

o 1 doubt that peace muscmns would attract much iiUerest in the general 
public, but would be of interest to "true belie\ers". TUc\ ma\ help 
further educate those who are already well informeil. 

o l-\hibited attiacti\ ely. wideK publicized and used riglit. a peace 
museum could draw a lot of people: project pajicis. qui//e.^. etc. could 
?nake it a iniisl for sehool classes. 



Thf dcnnitioii of a peace museum 

■fhe quesiionnnire continued: "The tenlaii\e definition abo\e could 
probably he impro\eil ii\ \arious wa>s. Please write down some altetnati\e 
impioveil fornuilalioii. if \ou ha\c aiw such suggesiionl" 

\lioni half of the respondents ga\e sonie alternali\e definition or made 
some lomiiients about hov>' he or she wouki like to change the delinilion. 
flu- other half either made no eoninienl at all or a positi\e coninu-iii 
("alK'ad> \er\ good definition". "abo\e definition is .idequale ' I oi some 
coiiinuMil that dealt with other things than definitions. 

It is not possible to sa> that the suggestions for change represetiled aii> 
.igiecniciit as to the of change. Ratliei. the changes suggested weie ol 
se\eial ililh ivnt kiials. sometimes going "in opposiu- diieelioiis". 

Some comments said, in effect, that the teiilali\e delinilion gi\eii was loo 
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hroad. The definition giivc two possibilities: tiwt the eolleetion is either 
explicitly nrninged i'or or th;it it could be used i'of the purpose iif ponce 
education. Some of the icspoiulents felt tliut it would be bettei to include 
only museums that lire explicitly airiuiged for the purpose of peace edu- 



liere i'ollow some examples oi other points of \ic\\ or altcrnatisc 
definitions: 

I) "A peace nuiseuni is a systoniatic collection of artelacts displayed to 
the general public to gi\e a historical perspectise on peace ami to serve 
the |iurpose of peace education." 
o "A peace inusemii is a systematic collection of artefacts (icxts. pictures, 
obiecis of arts, items and furnitme from peace movements. I'amous 
pacifists, politicians and others who ha\i' contributed to peace), dis- 
playeil to the general public." tl don'i think the jicace education part 
should enter the definition.! 
II .A peace museum could be more than "a collection of artefacts". It 
could be an educational and cultmal center which points out the 
dilfeicnt as|)ccts of a |iarticidar |ieo|ilc's or place's struggle for peace 
and justice through multifarious activities. 
(1 l r\ lo incluiL' in the definition that the jieacc museum also inilicatcs/ 
gi\cs c\am|iles of how to work practicall\ I'or peace... '1 he aim or the 
purpose of a peace museum slioukl be inckkled in the tiefinition - for 
exainiilc "to stimulate rcllexion and awareness of the imfiorlanco and 
meaning of the very concept ot peace", 
o If such a lacilit\ is to lia\e much pedagogiial \ahie, the em|ih,isis needs 
to go bc\ond a static collection of artefacts. I'hc emphasis, cs|-iecialK 
liii soung people, needs to be on a |'articipator\ cnsironment that en- 
courages not onl_\ diagnosis of problems of \iolcnce I'lit creative 
imagination about alternatives and pi'oaclisc skills. 
\ comment that can be made in passing is that the opinion \oiced in some 
of the answers that ;. |H'ace museum should be "more than a collection of 
aitelacts" in the sense that it would be of \aluc to arrange saricnis 
pal til ijiatoi s and iiiteracti-,e wass ot meeting the public is an idea that the 
present commentator totally agrees with, lloweser, this iloes not iicccssariK' 
iiie:iii Ihal tins mode o| operating has to be included in the (Icliniiioii. which 
imi;!!! bi- limiled lo somo h.isu- notions, ileie we would need a di--cUssioii ol 
li. i -.^ w .lilt In r\i hide III the del mil ion pioi es-. 
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The existence of peace museums in different countries 

A ii;itur;il nucslioii iiK'lude in the qiicstioniiaiiv was: 'What is tlie situa- 
lion with iL'spei;i lo pcai.'c museums in >our own i:oumry .'" Tlic rcspondcnls 
were given several ready-iTiade responses to choose iVoiu. In addition, there 
was an opportunity to give other types of answers and explanations. 

Obviously, a c|uestionnaire of this type is not the best wa> to get in- 
I'orniation about existing museums. A recent and ambitious attempt to map 
the peace museum situation was made in connection with an international 
conl'orence in Firadford. Fingland for directors and staff of peace nuiseums 
and related instituticuis. The report tVom this conference, published this 
\ear ("Bringing peace to people". l'-)'-)3i. includes a "directory of peace 
nuiseums" (p. 3.'^ If.). I will suiumari/e llic intorniation |iresented in this 
directors and then siiupK' raise the issue whether the iniiiressjdn gained 
tVoni this list is confirmed by our cjucstioiuiaire responses and whether we 
get s(une additional informalion ol other kinds from our small stucK. 

In the maul list of the conference director\ of peace museums around the 
world. 2."^ such iniiseuius are identified tjihis four "projects and plans" 
rather than exisfmg museums). Ten of these iiuiseiims are located in .lapan. 
SIX in (iermany. two in the I nited States and two in l /bekistaii (no otlier 
cnuntiN is represented with more than one museum). 

1 here are two aclditicuial lists in the conference ie|iort. Cine ol them lists 
a luimber of "jieace related museums", most of which deal either with the 
Holocaust" or with "(landhi '. I'liese could ot course be used lor peaci.- 
education purposes, but none of them is culled a peai.e museum. 

I he second additional list ccuitains supp|emeiilar\ iiitorm.ition 
contributed h_\ rercnee Duffs, who i>- imohed m a luuseiim project lU 
Nortbeih Ireland. The luily countr\ listed with more than one center here 
IS the l iuted States, which is represented b\ eight centers, one of which is 
e\plicitl\" called a peace niuseiiiii. 

It we compare the iiiforination gi\en in this diieclmy with our 
(|iiest loniiaire icspoiist-s. we ma_\ note ihc tolhnviiig. Oiu t|uestioiinaiiv 
lespondeiits represent 2."^ dilfereiit countries, most ol wluch had no peatc 
ninsi'inns 

I Ol movt ol oui couiitiics the aiiswei w.is \s |,ii ,is I know \\c lia\e no 
miiseiim calling itself 'peace museum" and oHeii also ".As fai as I know we 
ha\e no museum that tould easiK be used loi llie puipose ol peace edii' 

lluee coiiiiliies siooil oiit in the directoiies ,is ilio>.e iiiovt cle.iils in 
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volved in peace iiiuscuiii dcvclcipnieiils: Japan. Germany and the United 
States. This iniprcssidii is cdiifirmed iiy our icspoiidenls. And Japan stands 
(Hit as the only country - among those represented in our respondent group 
- where peace museums have been realized on a broader scale. The actual 
number reported may licpend partly on the definition or criteria used. F-or 
Japan, ten peace museums were listed in the Bradford directory. One of our 
Japanese respondents mentions by name 17 peace museums opened from 
1^)55 to 1993 and four additional museums in preparation for 1993 and 
1996. Another respondent. Ka/uyo Yaniane. sa\s. "There are about 50 
peace museums in Japan, including the ones in Hiroshima anil Nagasaki. I 
myself am the international director of Grass Roots House in Kochi ('it\. 
w hidi is in the south-west area of Japan." (Cf. pp. 27-.39 abo\'e.) 

Obviously then, while we have experiences in a few countries to learn 
from, most countries at the present time seem to ha\e no peace museum 
experience at all. Hence, one general conclusion is; If we think that peace 
museums are worth working for (and the many answers noting that the 
potciMial \aluc is \ery great would seem to testify to that), we certainh 
ha\e a huge task ahead of usi .So little lia.s been done so far. in most 
countries. 

In this situation, would there be any possibility o!' "re-orgaiii/ing" or 
"convertinii" war mnsemns into peace imi.'ieiims'! This is a thought that is 
hinted at in some of our questionnaire responses. One of the British 
respondents says: "The Imperial War Museum in London claims to be a 
peace museum." .And our respondent from Malta e\en states: "I shall 
eiK|uire wiiii the musemn ilepartment to check whether it would be possible 
to change our 'war museum' into a 'peace nuiseinn'." This seems al least an 
;iction stiaicgy among others worth furthei serious discussion. 

.Vnother possibility is formulated as follows: 

"1 would think that linking a peace musemn to a 'regular' museum 
would be a good iilea i.e. as a permanent special display in a museum 
of natural history, science etc. This wa\ it 'catches' cver\oiic who 
\ isits the museum and has more secure funding. " 

\nli-\\iir, pro-pence or l)()lh'.' 

Peace museums could ob\ious|\ be buill up m many dilfeieni wa\s. de 
pending on piiorities among possible objectives as well as on the gen 
giaphical and liisioricil context. One lairly basic aspect was covered in our 
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qucstiwiiKiire by this iiuestimi: "A peace museum could he 'primarily ami- 
war' (displaying pictures and intormatiDn on the horrors and costs of war 
etc.). 'primarily pro-peace' (describing ways of working for peace etc.) or 
bt'lh at the same time. What is your reaction to these various possibilities','" 

The general trentl of tlie answers of our PKC members is fairly clear. 
The most frequent answer category' was "both", The second most frequent 
category was "primarily pro-peace". No one. in fact, gave a direct 
"primarily anti-war" reply. Some made various other types of comment, 
for example that the character of the museum is detemiineil by the 
particular situation in the country or region where it is established. 

The relative strength of the "not primarily anti-war" feeling in the group 
mav be a bit surprising if we consider the present peace museums and 
related institutions, where \tni easily get the impression that so far the 
"anti-war character" has often been quite dominant. Perhaps we sec a 
reaction against some aspects of these "first-generation" peace museums? 

To supplement this broad t)\ erview of the answer patterns, here are some 
illustrations of the formulations used: 

o Would include some anti-war elements, but this adds little. Pro-peace 
exhibits would be more educational in a positi\e sense. Also require 
more imagination. 

o I'll prefer pro-peace. Both are OK. but more emphasis for pi'o-pcace. 
People do not know what peace education or pro-peace means. I'll use 
peace museums to teach pro-peace acti\ities. li.g. there should be 
presentations, activities for non-violent conllict resolution. coopcrati\ e 
games etc. 

o "Pro-peace" would be better, especially concrete iileas for alternati\c 

security systems (wider security), 
o 1 think a peace museum shoukl be "primarily pro-peace", but it would. 

ft)r the sake of histt)ry and truth, be |ierlinent to exhibit some 

w ar-relateil items and documentation, so as not to leave out the grim 

leasoiis for a peace museum, 
o 1 think thc\ should be separate, l-'or example, the museum in llirt)- 

sliinia detlicatcd to the A-Bomb is so overwhelming emotionalK 1 

tlon't think it should contain any t)tlier message, 
o While it is important that a peace museum deglamori/es war. a shock- 
horror approach may simply reinft)rce feelings of powerlessncss and a 

sense ol' ine\ itabiliiy about the institution of war. 
o Somewluii tlependnig on local/national/regioiial circumstances antl 

history, hut I woukl piel'er mainly "|)ro-|)cace ". exhibiting the \ isicin. 

realities anti methoils that aboinid in the peace iiclds. 
o . . I iliink the uiilitar_\ histors of each counlr\ inllueiiccs (he balance 

between "priniariK anti war" ami "primarily pro peace". 
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Multi-dimensional or spefifk? 

AiuuIkt qiiL'siion yoc^ into liiriliLT cIcUiiK w iili n.'s|X'i-l lo \Uc pri.'f\.TrciJ 
ili;ir;n.k'i of ihc pc-dcc iiuislhiih. The i';iirl> loiii; k'Xi rcaiK ;is follows: "A 
PlMll' imisL'um niii;lu he quae yciKT;!!' or 'nuilti-dinicnsioiijir (lakiiii; u|i 
main' dilTi-'iviit as|iL'i-'ts ol' peace and \wiri ov il niighi he more 'speeil'ie'. 
.\nioiii; the iiioie spceilie inuscuins, it is possihie lo lliiilk of many \aria- 
lioiis. I'or example, the iiuiseuiii iiiifilu he 'es eiii-orienletl' (t'oeiisiiig on 
some paitieular e\enl. sueli as the iiuelear hombiiig o( Hiroshima), or 
■person-oi ieiiied' (t'oeusin;.: on a parlieular indisidual like Maliatma Gandhi 
or Aline I rank). or 'oiiiani/.aiion-oricnied' (foeiisins: on a parlieular jieaee 
movemeill ele.) or eoneepl-orienled' lloeiisini; ini some ke\ eoneepi like 
lion- \ iolenee', 'erealise solulioii of eonllieis'. 'iniernational law' or eiieniN 
miai;es'i. - Tliinkiiiij alnuii lliese aiul oiher possibilities, whieli are \om" 
preleienees'.' Do you preler a jiariieiilar lorm'.' Do \oii ihiiik llial many 
forms should he iried.' Could _\ou iiidieate some oilier iisekd \arialion 
besides those referred to lieie ' " 

The answers jiisen are quite \;'r\iny anil thus mil easy to smimiari/e. 
altliousdi there was some foeus on llie idea lhai imiin funns of peaee 
niusemiis shoiild be iried and iliai \aiious idinhiinilKiiw of ideas are 
possible, li is mteiestini; to obseise that some emphasis was i;i\eii lo the 
'( om cpr-KiicDicil" model of a |ieaee iiuiscum. smee this model seenis lo be 
uiuierreiiresenleii in the presenl (leaee museum realilies and iliseiissions. 

file tollow iiiy examples of torimilaiions nia\ he of interest: 
o 1 prelcr a \ariel\ of forms. For example, in Lithuania weeouki 
establish a eoneepl-orienletl museum on iioiu ioleiil slruiiijle of 

I itluiania tor leesiablislmieni ol independence. The national sitiiaiion 
,ilwa\s sthjyests dillereni loinisot peaee museums 

o 1 would |irefer a niixuire (lot example, one looin tor eaeh) ol jieison- 

oiienled and eoneepi oiiented 
o \ peaee miiseuin sluiiild be both |.\iiei,il and spei ilie Im ex.im|i!e. ihe 

^eioiid tlooi ean be Yeneial' and peimaneiii. while ihe tiist llooi is 
-■peeilie' and ehani.'es its eonlenls trom lime lo lime, 
o .\ ■■;jencrar' national peaee museum, whieh esen eounii \ oiiphi to 

ha\e sluuild eo\cr the whole tield. with a larj;e doeiimenlalion leiiter. 

II a ijioiip ean esiablish a |X'aee iiuisemii. ii would iiauiralls lelale to 
ilieii tield ol woik Ol nileiest I xelianije ol exhibits, ijuest leeliiieis 
ell , Would expand the liiiiil-. ol both kiih.N ol |ieaee museums. .. 

o .\!'aiii would depeiitl on loeal i-ireumstanees: I would siioiiiiK sui;jjes| 
imillidimensioiial e\ei>uheie sii|ip|eiiienied with speeitie "depail 
iiienb." toi peKoii^. esenlsele .Xiul \ oik epl oi ieiiled ' is \ei\ iiii 
poll. ml 
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ti - Croiiiisf soliukm of ctintlici - TIk' power of active iioii-violcnee - 1 
think focusing on ;i co(icc|M is w idcf ;iiid giscs nitnc idc;is for ;K-iion of 
liic \ isitors tiicniscKcs. 

() 111 t'inl;\nd imisciiiiis ;irc linaiiLcd b\ cither the stale or coiiinniiiilics. 
primarily. l-Spccialh duriiij; the present depression it is impossible to 
found a peace museum. I beliese it is easier to build a specific niuseuni 
or transform a nuiseuii! into a peace imiseum. One \\a\ would be 
transforiiiuii: the war niu.seums into jieace museunis. 

o C'oncept-nrieiited is the best b> far. But use sescial coikc|Ms: iioii- 
Molciice. world goNernnieiit , conflict resolution, jieace education, co- 
operation, etc. 

.Aiiioii!: the answers there were also some uselul suggestions loi special 
iiialeiiais that could be included in a peace museum. As an example. 1 will 
quote some of the suggesuoiis sent 1\\ Irwiii .Abraiiis: 

"M\ 1:1 andsoii ... and 1 ha\e been working on an album of jieace 
stamps. ... We see this as an original way to teach the liistor\ ot jieace. 
.Mom: with such categories as Symbols of Peace and Words ot Peace, 
we are working on sections on The 1-oreiuniiers lluasiiuis, Penii. 
C.rotius, Kanl. et al.); Peace .\lart\rs (.laures, (laiidhi, .\1.L. King .Ir.. 
Dag llammarskjold, ct al.); The .'Vrts and Peace ((io;.a. Scliweit/er. 
Picasso. I N series, etc.)-, Ikiildings and .Monuments: Peace Orga- 
ni/aiions (we include co\ers): Peace Leaders and Nobel Peace 
Laureates. 

This began with the laureates, since that is the area ot ni\ reseaich. 
but it took oft when we began to consider all the dimensions. . . 
.\iiothei idea is to ha\e a page of stamps tell a stor\ , such as the 
c.inipaign lor the prize of ("arl \on ()ssict/k\, one of m\ research 
pTojects," (Persons interested in these ideas iiias contact Irwin .Xbrams 
for .further iiilormation, ') 1 Xema .\\eiuic. bellow .Spiiiigs. Oil 
r.S.A; ta\ -hl-.^LWdT-lSWI.t 



Potential risks and diiTiiultii's 

Could \ou see aii\ lisks 01 difficulties in tr\ing to de\elo|i peace museums.' 
W liat iisks 01 ditlictillies ' How could they be avoided ' I'his was a i.oiii|ile\ 
of questions iieai the end of our questionnaire to PI (' members. 

Miiiosi all die ies|niiulents mdic.ited soiiie lisks m dil I unities lltiwesei. 
Lmh lew icjilies tackled the last part ot the i.|uestion. "How could tlie\ be 
a>. oided '" 

1 he liniini iiil dillKulties weie liequcntls iiientioiied 1 )it I unities 111 
'jetting peace lelated aspects </, < cjUctl 111 the cinimiumtN weie uiideiliiied 111 

4o 
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some answers, 'llic risks of being hariiii; or hui.sctl were recoyiii/ed in 
several replies. 

A luiniher ol' Ibrnuilaliiins follow as illustrations of the hroad \ariei>- of 
aspeeis touched upon: 

o A main problem in Central luirope is finaiiees. it eould be solved 
through relateil aeti\'ities of peace nuiseunis. for example, exchanges 
of peace acli\ ist groups, iniernational seminars etc. 

o Risks - none. But I foresee some difficulties particularly lor the Third 
World countries, since this is a \'ery expensive project ... 

o There is a general hostility here /Rnglaiiil/ to anything called peace as 
we are still suffering from post-imperial blues ... Therefore schools 
would hesitate to visit peace museums. 

o .At the moment peace museums do not have real status in anv country 
apart from Japan. ,So in forming a peace museum one is really 
breaking new ground - this is always difficult. The financial climate is 
not good for an\' kind of new museum so peace museums have an es- 
pecialK colli climate at the moment. 

o W ho would control, staff and fund ' Unless these matters are publicly 
accountable, there is a danger of misuse. 

o I can sec the risk of being dominated by political and/or military 
forces (parties, military information departments etc.). Therefore a 
board and/or council must represent various peace mmemeiits (anti- 
militaristic and pacifistic. religious and non-religious, labour move- 
ments and non-labour mov ements, for example I. 

o I'edagogically . if the\ are to gel bey ond preaching to the con\ eried. 
they need to be iinitiiig. life-affirming, participatory and open to new 
ideas Irom \arious knowledge traditions on peacekeeping, peace- 
making and peacebuilding. They need to a\oid dogmatic closure. 

o The greatest barriers (money excluded) are lack of interest and mai- 
giiiali/ing the military (in the I'.-S. this triggers fears of weakness ... 
and lack ol' patriotism). Suggested solutions; make peace museums 
highl\ interactive and g'-t military people iinoKcd •- e.g.. in the I'.S.. 
nian\ \ ietnam \eterans are willing to explain the horrors ol war. 

o Risk if they become more propaganila than educational W hich is a 
particular risk of anii-uai museums 

II I wo risks: I. A peace museum must not be an alibi lot people to think 
that peace education must not be lurther de\ eloped. 2. A museum 
tends to focus on what has been dc\ eloped in histors. Peace has to be 
de\ eloped in the future. 

" Risk no. I: l.conomy. theie luusi he sicuiit). loi both the csiablishmg 
and the limning. 

Risk MO. 2: Becoming too nationalistic-, peace doesn'i stop ,it mhii own 

counti\'s bordersl 
Risk no. .V' Not iii\iMg enough historical backgiouiid 
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Risk lU). 4: Being Uio "dry". 

Risk lU). 5; Being static. You tUin't set up lui exhibition ;nid tiien sit 

buck with your hiuids in your hip. 
Risk no. (y. \\aiting too lone, so the "old-iiniers" you should have 

interviewed iiav^.^'died and their material is either thrown out or 

diviiled between family heirs. 
OilfieultN no. 1; Getting the right people, with proper liiMorieal baek- 

grounds. to itikc on the responsibility - and slay. 



Froniotin}; tlic idea ol' peace museums 

The final question iiieluded in our PV.C questionnaire dealt with support 
strategies: "What eould be done, in your opinion, to promote the idea ol 
peaee niuseinns (if you think it is worth promoting) ' Oo \ou ha\e any 
other eoniments on this topie'.'" 

■A few respondents are somewhat skeptical of the peaee museum iilea (el. 
the an.swers to the first question abine) and indicate that monev spent in 
other wa\s ma\ be more elleclive; 

o 1 have not seen a peace museuni. 1 remain to be com inced that it is 
more important than e.g. an actise I'.N. .Xssocialion. Time and 
mone\ spent on peace films ... might aehiese more, 
o While 1 ha\e doubts about public interest in them, of course it wouki 
be desirable to ha\e them. However, in terms of priorities. I believe 
iliat peace resource centers are a more cost elleeiise \\a> ol in- 
fluencing public opinion. .Ami the public sehool s\ stems are a tnoie 
important ami effeclise. higher prioril\ means of peace education. 
llowcNcr. mosi of oui lespoiuleiils loUow up their posiiise mcw ol peace 
museums with a \aiiel\ i>f suggestions for pronioling the idea, lor example: 
o lalk about it. whercNcr it is appropriate - or cncii where it is not. .Ami 
ir\ with a 'jioup to start one that seems to me to be the best wa\ to 
show it is possible aiul woiihwhile. 
o Make the museum so appealing that it is nrcsisiible. (lei \oung 

people's idols to support, 
o Make a peace museuni project part of the coiillicl resoliiiioii process m 

a wai loin aiea ami attract foiimlalion finuhng lor it 
o I'm logelliei a group ol enthusiastic ami A)i<'h/((/i,'<(//'/( people, base 
some sponsors lined up for the project stage, and laisc mone\ liom 
;'o\ei iiiiieiu loi local aiillioi ities. especialK il this is to be a local pc:i> e 
iiiiiseiiili 1. and loiiiidatioiis 
o I giH'ss one of the pioblenis ol promoting oi ■selling" the idea ol a 
peaci- imiseiim .. is that it . . strongK coniioti's lelrospeciis it\ ami 
p.issise Slewing ol exhibits oi ;irlelacls fiom b\gone times. Iheic is. 
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ot course, IK) intrinsic reason why this lias to be so. .. in the eiise of a 
peace nuiseuni. the prime value is arguably not so much historical as 
one of practical foresight. A "peace museum", if it is to be more than a 
traditional museum, needs to look, creatively at ways of infusing a 
global futures perspective in its work. 

o l-irst of all, the idea must be well rooted and anchored among orga- 
nizations with a good lepiitation, high status, such as the Red Cioss. 
.Save the C"hiKlien, Amncsis International. I '.N. associations... 

o 1 think that mass media plays a great role in promoting tlie'idea of 
peace museums, fur it influences many people and also go\eniineiits... 

o The idea could be promoteil world-wide through l'\ agencies... 

o .Ask all organizations to contrihute materials. 

o Support the work of Peter \an den Dimgen of Bradford L nisersity. He 
organizeil the international conference, is de\ eloping a network, ami is 
the international Icailcr .. 

o Promote contacts hetuecn e\isting peace museums. 1-orm an inter- 
national group to collect iileas and study c.\i.sting examples... 

o ("on\ert war miiseimis into peace miiseumsl We ha\e many war 
museums glorifxing the nations' past. These museums ha\e to be 
traiislormcd' 

o Coinciiean iiiteiiiatioiial seminar on fhc iilca of peace museums: l)e 
linitioiis aiul implementation (The foundation of International .Stuiiies 
would he inieivsted in hosting such an exentl) /.lames Callej;!/ 
o I think a ;jiaiit is needed to ha\c a planning meetini; ol hiulMech 
people, niusL'Uni penplf. entertainment people, peace people, ami 
puhiK lelalioiis e\peits. Such a meeting couiil articulate se\eral 
Iiossible moilcls lor an cffecti\e peace museum. 
'< 1 think It IS a good idea. The lirst step is to accmiRilate ililferent 
e\peiiences in this field and share it. Now \oii are iloinij it' 
Ibe present biiel and preliininai\ icport on the peace museum idea as 
peueiseil b\ peace cilucatois in iliflerent countries may liopclullv he useil 
III liiilher iliseussioiis on dilliailties aiul possibilities in this fickl The ideas 
e\picssed b\ our PI (" members as illiistiateil here ma\ be mi,- u^eliil 
st.iitim.' point loi lutiiir lliiiikiii;.' ,iikl planniiiL' m this puteiitialK liintliil 
held. (See also •,;in dcii Diiiigen. I'.'Nd i 



( (nKltision 

Membeis oj iIh' ii .iiisiiational netwoik I'l.C (Pcue l-dncation ( ■omniissioii i 
WL ie K(|iicsted to aiisuei ,i (|iiestiniiiiaiie on peace musLumis "I his icpoil 
piosidcs glimpses Iroin the aiisweis gis.n b\ llie Inst lespoiulents. 
lepicsenting 2-^ dillereiit countries. 1 hese aie some ol the obsei \ at ions 
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iiui'lc: 

o A iiuijority of ihc res,ioiuiciits li;ul quite a posiiiw opinion alunit the 
potential values of a pl-.k-c iiiuseiini. inarkiiii; the response alternative 
"The potential value is \eiy great". 

o It was not very easy to find a eoiniiuui loriniila for deliiiing a peaee 
nuiseiini. One siigge'-tion that seeniei-l representative of the views 
expressed ti\- many was: "A peaee nuiseiini is a s\steniaiie eolleetion ol 
artL'laets displayed to the general publie to give a historieal perspeeti\e 
on peaee and to ser\e the purpose of peaee ediieation." It was noted in 
several remarks, however, that siieh a museinn should go be\mid a 
sialie eolleetion of objcets and develop a partieipatory environnn.ni. 

o While a few eoinitries have experienee tif peaee nuisemus - cspeeialK 
.lapan, Ciermany anti the l iiited State- ■■ most eoiiiuries at the pre-ent 
time seem to have no peaee nuiseimi experienee at all. II we believe 
that peaee nuiseum-- are wmlh developing (a- the majority, ot om- 
respondents obvioiisK do), we have a huge task ahead ol lis. 

o No respondent stated that .1 peaee niiisemn -hoiild be "primariK aiiii 
war". Some felt that ii shoidd be "juiniaidy pro-peaee'. Mosl 
;!n-vvered, however, that it slioidd be both anti-vvar and pro-peaee. The 
balanee between anti-war and p peaee elements might be Llependeni 
on the speedk' i baraeterisiie-- 01 the national or regional eontexi. 

o Some empha'-i'- vva-- 'jiventoa "eoneepi-oriented nioLlel" ol .1 pe.ae 
miisemn, loeiisniy on some kev eoneepts like non v iolenee 01 ereativ e 
solution of eoiifliel-- 

o Most I e--poiu!eiits saw dillieiillies oi 1 isks in ti \ iiig to dev elop peaee 
imiseuiii--. t'in.meiiil dillKiiltie-- were freqnenllv nieutioiied. Dilli 
eulties in getting peace-related a^peets aeeepted were iiinlerliiU'Ll In the 
representative-- of some eouiiiries. The risks ol being boring or biased 
were reeogni/ed in seveial leplies 

0 .\ rieh varietv ol kie.is on how to piniimle the idea ol peaee miiseuuis 
was presented 

I'lie positive inieiesi in iIk' ide,i ol pe,Ke niiisL'iiiiis .is iiistrimients toi 
pe.iee ediie.ilioii vv.is ver\ obv nnis m mcisi ot the ie|ilies. I lo|U'l 11 IK . iIk' 
V ,11 loiis siiggestiiiiis pi eseiiled In ibis gunip ot people w illi .1 speu.il inu ie^l 
.iiid kompeteike 111 peaee ediualioii e.iii piovule some -.lai tin;.;- points loi 
liiluie tlimkmg .iiid planniiig in the hillieilo iindeuiev L'loped, bill poieiil i.il l\ 
liiiitliil. aiea of pe.iee iimseunis 

\iit< It might be adi-led that while most questions ;md .iiiswei iie quoted 

1 ilei .ill V . Ill SI line I a-.L's slp.qil |,iiigii,i;'e iiiipnu euieiils li.iv e been 1 ' 1 odiK ed 
iVUboiil -pL-ei.il iiidieatioiis m the le\t. 
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